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Think not, beloved! time can break 
The spell around us cast ; 

Or absence from my bosom take 
The memory of the past : 

My love is not that silvery mist 

From summer blooms by sunbeams kiss’d, 
Too fugitive to last — 

A fadeless flower, it still retains 

The brightness of its early stains. 


Nor burns it like the raging fire, 
In tainted breast which glows ; 
All wild and thorny as the briar, 
Without its opening rose ; 
A gentler, holier love is mine, 
Unchangeable and firm, while thine 
Is pure as mountain snows! 
Nor yet has passion dared to breathe 
A spell o’er love’s immortal wreath. 


And now, when grief has dimm’d thine eye, 
And sickness made thee pale ; 
Think’st thou I could the mourner fly, 
And leave thee to the gale? 
Oh no! — may all those dreams depart, 
Hope sheds upon a youthful heart, 
If now my bosom fail; 
Or leave thee, when the storm comes on, 
To bear its turbulence alone. 


Let others change when fortune flies, 

I cannot change like them ; 

Let others mock the tears which rise, 

I can’t the grief condemn. 
Though from the tree the bloom has past, 
Still fond and faithful to the last, 

Tl twine around the stem ; 

And share the fate, whate’er it be, 
Reserv’d by destiny for thee. 


The ivy round some lofty pile 
Its twining tendril flings ; 

Though fled from thence be pleasure’s smile, 
It yet the fonder clings: 

As lonelier still becomes the place, 

The warmer is its fond embrace, 
More firm its verdant rings: 

As if it lov’d its shade to rear, 

O’er one devoted to despair. 


Thus shall my bosom cling to thee, 
Unchang'd by gliding years ; 

Through fortune’s rise, or her decline, 
In sunshine or in tears: 

And though between us oceans roll, 

And rocks divide us, still my soul 
Can feel no jealous fears, 

Confiding in a heart like thine, 

Love’s uncontaminated shrine! 


To me, though bathed in sorrow’s dew, 
The dearer far art thou ; 

I lov’d thee when thy woes were few, 
And can I alter now ? 





That face, in joy’s bright hour, was fair, 

More beautiful since grief is there, 
Though somewhat pale thy brow ; 

And be it mine to soothe the pain 

Thus pressing on my heart and brain. 


Yes, love! my breast, at sorrow’s call, 
Shall tremble like thine own; 

If from these eyes the tear-drops fall, 
They shall not fall alone. 

Our souls, like heaven’s aérial bow, 

Blend every light within their glow, 
Of joy or sorrow known: 

And grief, divided with thy heart, 

Were sweeter far than joy apart. 





THE HAUNTED HEAD, 


OR, LA TESTA DI MARTE. —_ 


[We compress this exceedingly well told tale into 


It is taken 
from a work entitled “ Hommage aux Dames.” | 


such compass as our limits will admit. 


“Tt was yet early on a May morning, in the year 


1540, when two travellers alighted at the little cabaret, | 


known by the sign of Les quatre fils Aymon, at the en- 
trance of the forest of Fontainbleau. They rode two 


very sorry horses, and each of them carried a package | 


behind his saddle. 

“'These were the famous Benvenuto Cellini, ‘ as 
mad aman of genius as the sun of Italy, which has 
long been used to mad geniuses, ever looked upon,’ 
and his handsome pupil Ascanio, who were carrying 
some works of art tothe king of France at Fontain 
dleau. 
self, leaving Ascanio; and he, getting tired towards 
evening, proposes to walk in the forest; but, before 
setting out, is specially warned to take care, ‘in the 
first place, that the Gardes de Chasse did not shoot 
him instead of a buck! and in the next, that he did not 
stray too near a large house, which he would see at 
about a quarter of an hour’s walk distant to the right 
of the path.’ This house, the host tells him, ‘ belongs 
to Chancellor Poyet, who says he does not choose to be 
disturbed in the meditations to which he devotes him- 
self for the good of the state, by idle stragglers. ‘To 
enforce his orders, too, he has an ugly raw-boned 
Swiss for a porter, who threatened to cudgel me one day 
for walking too near his garden wall, and the Gaseon 
Captain Sangfeu, who cut off poor Blaise’s ear for 
doing as little.’ There is also a hint of a poor young 
lady being shut up in this guarded mansion; and it 
may be anticipated that Ascanio walks that way. A 
long garden, enclosed by a high wall, and thickly 
planted on both sides with trees, which entirely con- 
cealed its interior fiom view, was at the back, and it 
was this which Ascanio first approached. 

“ He heard a low voice, which he thought was that 
of a woman in distress, and listening more attentively 
and approaching nearer, he was satisfied that his first 
impression was correct. He distinctly heard sobs and 
such expressions of sorrow as convinced him that the 
person from whom they proceeded was indulging her 
grief alone. A large birch tree grew against the gar- 
den wall near the place where he stood; he paused a 
moment to deliberate whether he could justify the cu- 
riosity he felt, when the hint of the hostess, that a lady 
was imprisoned there, came across his mind, and 
without further hesitation he ascended the tree. As- 
canio looked from the height he had gained, and saw 
a young female sitting on a low garden seat immedi- 
ately below the bough on which he stood. She was 
weeping. At length raising her head, she dried her 
eves, and taking up a guitar which lay beside her, she 
struck some of the chords, and played the symphony 
to a plaintive air which was then well known. As 
canio gazed in breathless anxiety, and wondered that 
one so fair should have cause for so deep a sorrow as 
she was evidently suffering under.” 


In a colloquy which ensues, she exhorts him to fly; 
tells him she is an orphan whom Poyet wants to force 


For reasons assigned, Cellini sets out by him- | 


into marriage; and finally agrees to elope with her 
young lover, 


“ Ascanio clasped the maiden in his arms, and once 
kissed her forehead, by way of binding the com- 
pact ; he look up to the wall to consider the best means 
of enabling the lady to seale it, when he saw above it a 
man’s head looking at them. Ascanio at first thought 
they were betrayed, but the expression of the face, 
which he continued to look at, removed his alarm on 
this head. It was a very fine countenance, highly in- 
telligible, and uncommonly good humored. It seem- 
ed, as well as Ascanio could guess, by the thick beard 
and mustachios, to belong to a man of middle age, 
He had a long pointed nose, bright eyes, and very 
white teeth; a small cap just stuck on the left side of 
his head gave a knowing sort of look to his appear- 
ance, and added to the arch expression of his visage, 
as he put his finger on his lip to enjoin silence, when 
Ascanio looked up at him. 

“* Hush,’ he said, ‘it is a very reasonable bargain 
on both sides, very disinterested, and strongly sworn 
to. And now, my children, as | have been a witness 
to it, although unintentionally, I feel bound to help 
your escape.’ Ascanio hardly knew what answer to 
make ; but as he saw it was perfectly indifferent to the 
stranger, who knew the whole of his secret, whether 
he should trust him or not, he resolved to accept his of- 
| fer. He told him of the difficulty he had to get the 
lady over the wall.” 

While employed on this, “three fellows were seen 
stealing round the walls with their swords drawn. 
| “* By St. Denis, we have been reckoning without 
our host,’ cried the stranger, ‘they don’t mean to let us 
part thus. Come, my spark,’ & said to Ascanio, 
‘you will have some service for that sword you wear, 
and which, pray heaven, you know how to use. Do 
you stand on the other side of the tree, Madam,’ he 
said, putting the lady on his horse, ‘ and if the worst 
should betide, gallop down the path, keeping the high 
road till you come to Paris; inquire for the nunnery 
of St. Genevieve, and give this ring tothe abbess, who 
is a relation of mine; she will ensure you protection.” 
| “The jady received the ring, and, half dead with 
| horror, awaited the issue of the contest. ‘The assail- 
| ants came on with great fury ; and as they were three 
to two, the odds were rather in their favor, They 
consisted of the Gascon Captain, the porter, and a 
servant, who seemed to be in no great hurry to begin 
| the fight: they appeared astonished at finding two op- 
ponents, having seen only Ascanio from the house. 
| They fell on, however, in pretty good order. It happen- 
ed to be the lot of the stranger, perhaps because he was 
the bigger man, to encounter the servant and the Ca 
tain. Just as they came up, he loosened his cloak 
from his throat, and twisting it very lightly round 
his left arm, he made as serviceable a buckler as a man 
should wish to use. Upon this he caught the Cap- 
tain’s first blow, and dealt in return so shrewd a cut 
upon the serving man’s head, as laid him on the forest 
turf without the least inclination to take any further 
share inthe combat. The fight was now nearly equal ; 
and to do him justice, the Gascon Captain was a fair 
match for most men. The stranger, however, was 
one to whom fighting was evidently any thing but 
new ;‘and in less than five minutes the Captain lay 
beside the servant, so dead, that if all the monks in 
Christendom had sung a mass in his ears, he would 
not have heard it. 

“<f have owed you this good turn a very long time, 
my gallant Captain Sangfeu. I have not forgotten an 
illturn that youdid me at Pavia, when you did not wear 
the rebel Bourbon’s livery ; but there’s an end of all, 
and you die as a soldier should.’ And as the stranger 
muttered this, he wiped the blood-drops off his own 
sword, and looked at the fight which was continuing 
between the Swiss and Ascanio, but did not seem in- 
clined to interfere. ‘Save him, for merey’s sake,’ cried 





thelady. ‘ By our Holy Lady,’ he replied, ‘I think he 
wants no aid. He is making gallant play with his 


slender rapier there against the large weapon of the 
Swiss. You shall see him win you, Madam, or lt have 
mistaken my man, Well evaded!—there he has it!’ 
he shouted,as Ascanio’s sword entered his antagonist’s 
bodywntil the shell struck against his breast-bone, and 
the giant fell at the youth’s feet. 

“<The varlet may get over it,’ said the stranger, 
kicking the servant’s body ; ‘ but for the other two, Pll 
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be their gage they’ll never come out to assassinate ho- 
nest men on moonlight nights again. But away with | 
you,’ turning to Ascanio, ‘we shall have the whole 
country up in five minutes ; begone:’ and he held the | 
horse while Ascanio mounted. 

“* But what will you do? returned the youth. 

“*T am not fur from home, and if the hunt should 
become hot, I'll get up one of these trees ; but take care of | 
the horse, he’ll carry you 3ix leagues in an hour. Good 
bye, Rabican,’ he added, patting the steed’s neck, who 
by his pawing seemed to know his master.” 

The lovers do indeed put the speed of this noble ani- 
mal to the test, and “his gallop was as wild as if it 
would never end.” But, on reaching Paris, Ascanio 
is at a loss how to dispose of his fair charge 

“ He was at this time living with Cellini, in an old 
castellated house on the left bank of the Seine, which | 
had formed part of the Nesle Palace, and which Celli- | 
ni had called JJ Piccol Nello. Almost all the cham- | 
bers, excepting the few in which they dwelt, were oc- 
cupied by the numerous works in which the artist was 
engaged. At length Ascanio’s fertile invention sug- 
gested to him an expedient, by which he might ensure an | 
asylum for the tole, for a short time at least, until he | 
should be able to explain the whole affair to Cellini. 

“ Among the odd whims which, from time to time, 
reigned in the crazy brain of Cellini, that of making a | 
colossal statue of Mars had for a long time been pa- | 
ramount, and he had proceeded so far as to make the | 
head of the figure, when some other freak drew off his | 
attention. ‘This head was about as large as the cot- 
tage of a London ruralist, and occupied a large space 
in the court yard of Il Piccol Nello. The frame was | 
made of solid timber, and the outside covered with a 
very thick plaster, which was moulded into the form 
of a gigantic face, representing the aspect of the God 
of Battles, and a very terrible affair to look upon it 
was. 

“ Ascanio, who had often been much annoyed by | 
the discordant noises with which his master conduet- 
ed his labors, and no less by the incessant talking of 
the old house-keeper Catherine, had found a refuge | 
from both in the cavity of this head, where he had form- | 
ed a very convenient, and not a very small apartment. | 
Here he used to study painting and music, both of 
which he loved far better than either sculpture or work- | 
ing in gold; and he had been wise enough never to tell | 
Cellini or any other person of this retreat. He enter- 
ed it easily by a chasm from the ground; and a small 
ladder, which he had placed withinside, conducted him | 
up to his chamber. 

“ Cellini’s oddities, and the unceremonious method 
he had adopted of getting possession of the J! Piccol | 
Nello, had made him many enemies. Among others, 
there was a wretched little tailor, who had the honor | 
of being employed for some of the Conseillers du Par- 
lement.” This tailor becomes for certain reasons the 
implacable foe of Cellini. “ He took a garret directly 
opposite his house, where he used to watch the mo- 
tions of the inhabitants of Jl Piccol Nello, and to soften 
the exasperations of his mind, he bestowed on them 
from morning to night all the maledictions his inge- 
nuity could invent. He had heard noises proceeding 
from the monstrous plaster head in the court-yard, and | 
even sometimes in the dead of the night he had seen 
two streams of light issuing from the great eyes, but 
as he had no notion that Ascanio was then within 
the head, drawing by the light of a lamp, or playing 
upon a guitar, which he accompanied with his voice, 
the little tailor’s fears and malice induced him to spread 
a report that Cellini was an enchanter, and thatthe Tes- 
ta di Marte he had made, was some demoniacal contri- 

vance which he had animated for the destruction of the 
good city of Paris. Not content with reporting this 
throughout the quarter in which he dwelt, he told it 
among all the lacquais of all the Conseillers he knew, 
until at length the story of the Devil's Head in J! Piccol 
Nelio was as well known as any other current lie in the 


” 











cit 

bi this chamber Beatrice is placed : meanwhile the 
Chancellor had found his bullies where Ascanio left 
them, but could persuade “ none of the three to tell him 
what had brought them into so sad a plight, and for 
this reason—two of them were stone-dead, and the | 
other was so faint, from the loss of blood, that he could 
not speak, and seemed very likely to foilow his com- 
panions.” He however pursues the fugitives, “ resol v- 
ed, in his rage, to devote the youth to utter ruin, as 
soon as he Should catch him; and, in the meantime, 
he proposed to glut his rage by sacrificing Benvenuto 
Cellini, who, as we said betore, had made himself 
many enemies, by an unlucky habit he had of threat- 








ening to kill people with whom he had any disputes. 
A practice which, although it has its advantages, 
would, if generally adopted, be highly injurious to all 
legal professions ; and which, therefore, deserved the 
most severe reprobation of a Chancellor.” 

Aware of Cellini’s favor withthe king, he is obliged 
to tread warily ; but the superstition of that age render- 
ed a charge of sorcery too grave to be parried. The 
haunted head is therefore made the hinge on which the 
artist’s ruin is to turn; and the Duchess d’Estampes, 
the king’s mistress, and his majesty’s confessor, both 
enemies of Cellini, enter into the confederacy against 
him. 

The confessor “ devoutly believed in all the legends of 





the Romish church, and thought it highly probable, that 
a man who could execute such beautiful sculptures, as 
Cellini had exhibited on the preceding day, must be in 
league withthe devil. When, therefore, the Chancellor 
began to tell his story, these two worthy personages 
chimed in, and backed his villanous project so well, 
that the good-natured king was diverted from his first 
intention, which had been to kick the Chancellor, and 
to leave the confessor and the sultana (the only two 
persons in the world of whom he had ever been afraid) 
to themselves. He said he would see Cellini, who had 
staid all night in the palace by his orders ; and the ar- | 
tist was accordingly sent for. | 

“* How now, Cellini,’ said the monarch, as he ap- | 
proached, ‘ did I send for you to Paris that you should 
bring with you troops of fiends and demons, who, it is 
said, help you in your works.’ 

“*T have no devils to help me in my work,’ said | 
Cellini, ‘ but your majesty’s subjects ; and if my great 
countryman, Alighieri, were to lead me through all the 
darkest places in the Inferno, I could not find worse 
fiends.’ 

““* But here,’ said the king, holding out the papers, | 
‘two men swear that you have a head of the devil in 
Il Piccol Nello, and that the whole of the neighbor- 
hood is infested by his legions, to the disturbance of the 
public tranquillity, and the great scandal of our holy 
ehureh.’ 

“ The confessor crossed himself. 

“*T abjure the devil and his powers,’ said Cellini, 
crossing himself with no less fervor; ‘and next to} 
them, I hate and abhor the villains who have thus slan- 
dered me to your gracious majesty. Give me to know 
their names, and | swear they shall be better acquaint- 
ed with the real devil ere long.’” 

The king decides on examining into the matter per- 
sonally; but Ascanio had married the fair Beatrice be- 
fore the royal commission got to Paris, and was gone 
to restore the stranger’s horse, according to the direc- 
tions he had received, at the time it arrived atthe Tes- 
ta di Marte, wherein the bride was lodged. 

“'The consternation of Beatrice may be better ima- 
gined than described, when she heard the arrival of so | 
many strangers ; but it was increased to an almost in- | 
tolerable degree as she listened to the conversation | 
which ensued, and heard the odious voice of her oppres- | 
ser, the Chancellor. She could not see any of the per- 
sous unless she had looked out at the eyes of the figure, | 

| 
| 





and this she dared not to do, lest she should discover 
herself. 

“* And this,’ said the king, ‘is what they call the 
Devil's Head.’ 

“*Who calls it so? asked Cellini, fiercely, ‘ it is the | 
head of Mars, and whoever has called it the head of 
the devil is an ass and a liar!’ 

«Patience, good Benvenuto,’ said the king; ‘let us 
hear what they have to say against the head, which 
seems to bea very fine work of art, whether it has been 
wrought by man or demon.’ 

“ The Chancellor, who had taken care upon the jour- 
ney to mature his plans, now produced the little tailor, 
who saw here a glorious opportunity of being revenged 
on his formidable antagonist. He, therefore, began a 
long story, every third word of which was a lie, about 
the sights he had seen, and the sounds he had heard, in 
and about this dreadful head. He had often seen the 
foul fiend himself go in and out, he said; he had heard 
the devils performing the sacred office of mass back- 
wards; he had seen flames issue from the mouth; and 
no longer ago than last night, as he was a Christian 
and a tailor, he swore that he had seentwo fiends enter 
the head, immediately after which it was seen to roll its 
fiery eyes in a manner truly horrible and awful. 

“It would be impossible to convey any adequate 
notion of the extravagances which Cellini committed | 
while this little idiot was uttering his lies. If he had 





not been restrained, he would have killed him on the 
spot; he roared all sorts of imprecations, he cursed | 


every tailor that had been on the earth since the creation, 
and then, adding all those curses together, he heaped 
them in a lump on the head of the particular tailor then 
before him; in short, he acted so whimsical a madness, 
that the king laughed until his sides ached. 

“The Chancellor, however, took up the matter in a 
much more serious light. He said it was evident from 
the relation of the witness, that some foul deeds were 
practised, and that the head ought to be exorcised ; 
never doubting that if he could once gain the assistance 
of the clergy, they would invent some pretext upon 
which Cellini might be sent to prison; and knowing 
that their influence with the king was much greater 
than his own, the confessor fell into his scheme readily, 
and he said he did not doubt that there was a spirit in 
the head, and repeated that it ought to be exorcised. 
The king had no objection to this, and as he had 
already enjoyed the farce so far, he wished to see it 
played out. Some of the brethren of the neighboring 
Carmelite church were sent for, in all haste, and prepa- 
rations made for the exorcising. The confessor directed 
a large stack of faggots, which stood in a corner of the 
yard, to be laid around the head; because, he said, the 
application of fire was always necessary to dislodge 
a spirit so malignant as that appeared to be which had 
taken up its abode inthis structure. The preparations 
were soon made, and atorch applied, when a faint 
shriek was heard to issue from the head. All the by- 
standers looked aghast ; the priests crossed themselves ; 
eventhe king looked grave ; Cellini’s hair stood on end ; 
and the tailor ran away. At this moment Ascanio 
had returned from the park, and learning from a by- 
stander that they were about to exorcise the magic head, 
at the Italian sculptor’s, because there was a spirit in 
it, he rushed in just time enough to dash the torch from 


| the hand of a lay brother of the Carmelites, who was 


applying it, and whom he knocked down, at the same 
tune trampling out the fire which had began to catch 
one of the faggots. 

**Fiends, monsters!’ he cried, ‘advance one step, 
and your lives shall be the forfeit.’ 

“ Beatrice heard his voice, and almost fainting with 
terror, she rushed out, and threw herself into his arms. 
Supporting her with his left arm, and holding out his 
sword with his right, he continued to menace all who 


| should approach, 


“*What means all this?” cried the king. But As- 
canio was too much busied in encouraging the terrified 
girl to listen to the question, 

“The old Chancellor, however, who recognised 
Beatrice instantly, now thought that his plan had suc- 
ceeded even beyond his expectation. 

“*My gracious liege,’ he cried, ‘this maiden isa 
ward of mine, whose person I require to be instantly 
restored tome; the youth I charge with having, in 
company with others, slain three of my household, and 
having carried off the maiden by force.’ 

““Ttis false,’ cried Beatrice, as she threw herself 
frantically at the king’s feet,‘ they were killed in fair 
combat, and I went willingly with him to seek protec- 
tion from the cruelty of that vicious tyrant. Here, at 
your majesty’s knees, I implore your pity and pro- 
tection.’ 

“* But what says the youth? asked the king of As- 
canio, who had been gazing on him in almost stupifying 
astonishment. He saw before him, in the person of 
the gallant Francis, the stranger who had so generously 
aided him in the forest of Fontainbleau. ‘Has he any 
witness besides that maiden, who is too deeply interested 
in this matter, to prove that he killed his antagonist in 
fair fight ? 

‘“** He is one of a band of murderers and ravishers,’ 
cried the Chancellor in a rage, ‘ he has no witness.’ 

“«Thou art a liar, though thou wert a thousand 
Chancellors,’ replied the youth; ‘and since peaceful 
men like thee do not make war but upon weak maidens, 
I defy thee by thy champion.’ 

“* No, my liege,’ he ded, turning to the king, and 
kneeling —I have no witness save God and your 
majesty.’ 

** And may every honest man have witnesses as 
good in time of need to oppose to perjurers and lawyers. 
tle is no murderer, Chancellor; by my holy patron, 
St. Denis, I believe he could himself have killed those 
three murderous villains whom thou didst retain ; but 
know that I helped him— that J cut the throat of that 
traitor Sangfeu, whom, in spite of me, thou didst che- 
rish, todo deeds which thy black heart planned, but 
dared notachieve. J helped him to carry off the maid- 
en, thy dead friend’s daughter, whom thou didst basely 
oppress; and if he had not been there I had done it 
myself,’ 
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“The king and his train then departed, leaving the 
young people with Cellini, whom the disgrace of the 
Chancellor had put into mighty good humor. He 
made Ascanio tel! him the story of the fight in the fo- 
rest over and over again. He kissed Beatrice, and 
called her his child; he forbade all work in Jl Piccol 


great magnificence, and said, that of all works he had 
ever produced, none had made him so happy as 
“LA TESTA DI MARTE.” 


ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 


THE VICE 

Mr. Editor, — 
Being a member of the Pantagruel Club, I am, 
of course, a subscriber to your journal, and wish it 


OF PUNNING, 


well; but I have been pained to see several vile puns in 
its pages. Iam a hater of puns, and believe in the 
truth of this dictum, which has been affiliated on Doc- 
tor Johnson, “ That he who would make a pun, would 


pick a pocket.” What is punning? Merely distort- 
A punster 


A punster 


ing words and sense to make fools laugh. 
is a player upon words, not upon ideas. 
never has ideas. You must know, sir, that my son 
John, alad of nineteen, has been ruined by puns; for 
a fondness for them led him into the low society of bar 
rooms and singing clubs, and rioting and drunkenness 
followed, as matters of course. I this morning recei- 
ved a note from him, desiring me to release him from 
the watch house; and that you may know, sir, how 
lamentably he is afflicted with this infirmity, which 
even the horrors of confinement are too weak to over- 


come, I will send you a copy of his letter. 


“ Watch House, Friday morning. 
* Dear Father, — 

“ T was thrown into this vile receptacle (vide date) 
last night. Vainly 
did I tell him that I was only out on a harmlessdender. 
With unbending firmness, he bent his way, with your 
affectionate son under convoy, to this fastness, where 
Ihave fasted for the last twelve hours, though fast 
asleep a greater part of the time. Come down as fast 
as you can, and believe me, whatever my mother may 
say to the contrary, your affectionate son, 

Joun Dunn, Jun., or, Demi-John. 


The watchman was inexorable. 


“ P. S. I notice in the papers that there are shad in 
the market, and, as this is Friday, conclude that you 
will have one for dinner.” 


In this manner am I daily annoyed, either by ver- 
bal or written puns. At table, [have no peace; ome- 
lette, he calls an “ eggstatic dish.” He makes a mo- 
nosyllable of teapot, thus, p-o-t, tyot. He calls my old 
port wine, “any thing but Sublime Porte,” but never 
fails to add, “ any port in a storm.” If I offer to help 
him to some roasted turkey, he says, ‘“ Turkey in 
Grease is no favorite of mine.” Reproving him for 
the folly of punning, he says, “ No punishment shall 
prevent my carrying on the Punic war;” and adds, 
“ speaking of folly, the height of it is, to bolt your 
door with a boiled carrot.” Telling him that I hoped 
the scales would one day fall from his eyes, he said, 
“ There is no affinity between eyes and scales ; the lat- 
ter applies, in a double sense, to porgies sold by 
weight.” He writes sonnets, and then recites them: 
—one, addressed to a bowling alley, commences with 
“ Descend, ye nine!” — another, on a storm in winter, 
begins with “ All Aail !’ — and an ode to the moon he 
begins with a great O, because, I suppose, like his 


; col | some other.” 
Nello for a week; had the wedding celebrated with | 








| lights, of the age. 





down. He says that shipping a sea, and seeing a ship, 
are quite different. During the coldest weather last 
winter, he said, “I can net see how they who have 
not one of Nott’s stoves get along, if they have not 
He wrote what he calls an epigram on 
Doctor Hawes : 

‘* Perpetual freezings and perpetual thaws, 

Though bad for Aips, are very good for Hawes.” 

He says he likes every thing about the Treasury 
Bill except its obnoxious claws, as the herring said of 
the fish hawk. Shakspeare’s Othello, he calls, “ Othel- 
lo, or, Is He Jealous.” He says, when he goes to bed, 
he thinks of the “ Mayor of Garrett,” that his puns 
then are always aétic. He left a manuscript play 
with the manager of the Theatre, and says he 
called the manager an ass for not bringing it out, and 
that, in return for his manuscript, he got an impression 
of Foot’s works, as he left the green room. He says 
he knows but one friend in the world, and he’s a Qua- 
ker, of course. A cook’s life, he tells me, would not 
answer for him; he dislikes drei/s, and never wishes 
to be in hot water. I told him I thought of commen- 
cing an action against a man who had swindled me; 
he dissuaded me from it, saying, “I see enough of my 
relations daily, and do not wish to see my father-in- 
law.” He says, geese furnish pens, and in some parts 
of the country sheep and ‘calves use pens. He says 
that aldermen are the best livers, but not the best 
He would like to know how the 
measures of the present cabinet will affect meal and 





potatocs. He says false tales could not get C 
a-head of V 
rally have it, the people are led by the “ noes,” 


e 
n, and that although the “ Ays” gene- 
That 


attributing to him the authorship of every Pan he uses, 





is as absurd as attributing all the foundlings in the 
city to H.; and that it is very strange there should 
be only two alleys in this great city — Theatre alley 
and Saul Alley. 

I will no longer weary you, sir, with my son’s non- 
sense, but I wish you to know how serious and fatal, 
to others at least, the sin of punning is, that you may, 
hereafter, avoid it altogether in the Literary Gazette. 
If you will publish this, and avoid punning hereafter, 
I will do all that I can to support your journal. 

Your obedient servant, 


Joun Duny, Sen. 
[ Done! — Ed. L. G.] 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 


A PEACEFUL DEATH. 

Sofily as stole the sunbeams earliest ray 

Into our closely curtained room, away 

Her gentle spirit heavenward winged its flight, 
As it had fled upon that path of light. 


KNOWLEDGE AND MEMORY, 

In afier ages, our freed souls may know 
The earthly shapes fantastic we may wear. 
Where endeth knowledge ? Where shall cease desire ? 

Is memory not immortal? Yes, though high, 
As are the heavens above the earth, 
May be the wisdom of the spirit-mind, 
Yet shall the full remembrance of life live; 
With mental, moral powers expanding grow ; 
And retribution righteous, memory prove. 


THE TEACHING OF UNCERTAINTY. 
Do not th’ unsparing shaft of reckless Death, 
Arrested promise, frustrate hope and joy, 


nonsense, it has no end. He says that I am like the | Precarious tenure, unaceomplished ends, 
Thames Tunnel, greatly bored that I cannot put down | Disease, decay, and pain ; grief, wo, and tears, 
his punning, although his puns are worth putting | A purpose yet beyond life's bourn, reveal ? 


A purpose, not perfected, but to be, 
And shadowed forth to teach reality ? 
LOVE. 
Who would not love, if love in heaven be found ; 
Or who would love, if love to earth be bownd ? 


MORNING THOUGHTS BY THE SBA SHORE. 
“ There is one God,” harmonious Nature saith, 
“None else; that God is Love ; his, boundless power.” 
This truth, as with the Moslem’s morning burst, 
The rolling ocean, from its sounding shore, 
With matin choral shout prolonged, proclaims : 
This truth, the rocks, the cliffs, the hills, the earth, 
Retell. —Oh! my mute soul, respond ! adore ! 

LOVE'S IMPOTENCE, AN ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY, 
Oh! love of earth, how holy, pure soe’er, 
An emanation, faint and feeble, is 
Of love of heaven ; divine, all-seeking love, 
Which freely floweth from Omnipotence ! 
How weak! how impotent is human love! 
It lacketh power to prove its mighty will; 
And, that love wills on earth, but cannot act, 
Doth teach of an eternal life to come, 
Where all the ends of love shall compassed be, 
And its high will be proven in its act. 

VIRTUOUS LOVE. 
Oh! tell me, ye who cherish holiest love, 
If heart of man e’er truly loved, but felt 
The bitter sense of self-unworthiness ; 
With firm resolve to seek to merit that, 
Thro’ virtue’s course, he can but seek, not earn, 
The deep, unmeasured love of woman’s heart ? 
THE NEARNESS OF A FUTURE. 

As one, in Herculaneum’s ancient halls, 
Whose careless hand anew had bared its walls, 
Undimmed beheld their early tints of art, 
And felt, from him who last in fear beheld, 
And though between them untold ages rolled, 
A slight remove, a moment’s interval ; 
So I on earth from her in heaven removed, 
The warmth of recent life still lingering yet, 
As fading twilight melting into night; 
The dread dark age of agony in death, 
Sealed as the gloom of unwrit history, 
Into a moment's space concentred all ; 
Or felt that she on earth with me remained, 
Or I the while with her to heaven had fled. 
Now earth and heaven meet ; pain, bliss, life and life ; 
Now methought, nay felt, that we, though severed, 
Yet were near; though distant, still united, 


G. 


NATURE.—CHAPTER IV. 
BEAUTY. 
Bu Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


The presence of a higher, namely, of the spiritual 
The high and 
divine beauty which can be loved without effeminacy, 
is that which is found in combination of the human 
Beauty is the mark God 
Every natural action is graceful, 
Every heroic act is also decent, and causes the place 


clement, is essential to its perfection. 


will, and never separate. 
sets upon virtue. 
and the bystanders to shine. We are taught by great 
actions that the universe is the property of every man 
in it. Every rational creature has all nature for his 
dowry and estate. It is his, if he will. He may di- 
vest himself of it; he may creep into a corner, and 
abdicate his kingdom, as most men do, but he is enti- 
tled to the world by his constitution. In proportion to 
the energy of his thought and will, he takes up the 





world into himself. “ All those things for which men 
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plough, build, or sail, obey virtue ;” said an ancient 
historian. “The winds and waves,” said Gibbon, 
“ are always on the side of the ablest navigators.” So 
are the sun, and moon, and all the stars of heaven. 
When a noble act is done, — perchance in a scene of 
great natural beauty ; when Leonidas and his three 
hundred martyrs consume one day in dying, and the 
sun and moon come each and Jook at them once in the 
steep defile of Thermopyle; when Arnold Winkel- 
ried, in the high Alps, under the shadow of the ava- 
lanche, gathers in his side a sheaf of Austrian spears 
to break the line for his comrades; are not these he- 
roes entitled to add the beauty of the scene to the 
beauty of the deed? When the bark of Columbus 
nears the shore of America, — before it the beach lined 
with savages, fleeing out of all their huts of cane; the 
sea behind, and the purple mountains of the Indian 
Archipelago around, can we separate the man from 
the living picture? Does not the New World clothe 
his form with her palm groves and savannahs as fit 
drapery ? Ever does natural beauty steal in like air, 
and envelop great actions. When Sir Harry Vane 
was dragged up the Tower Hill, sitting on a sled, to 
suffer death, as the champion of the English laws, one 
of the multitude cried out to him, ‘ You never sat on 
so glorious a seat.” Charles II., to intimidate the citi- 
zens of London, caused the patriot Lord Russel to be 
drawn in an open coach, through the principal streets 
of the city, on his way to the scaffold. ‘ But,” to use 
the simple narrative of his biographer, ‘ the multitude 
imagined they saw liberty and virtue sitting by his 
side.” In private places, among sordid objects, an 


act of truth or heroism seems at once to draw to itself | 


the sky as its temple, the sun as its candle. Nature 
stretcheth out her arms to ¢:.:hrace man, only let his 
thoughts be of equal greatness. Willingly does she 
follow his steps with the rose and the violet, and bend 
her lines of grandeur and of grace to decorate her dar- 
ling child. Only let his thoughts be of equal scope, 


and the frame will suit the picture. A virtuous man 


is in unison with her works, and makes the central | pression of the final cause of nature. 


figure of the visible sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, 
Phocion, associate themselves fitly in our memory 
with the whole geography and climate of Greece. 
The visible heavens and earth sympathize with Jesus. 
And in common life, whosoever has seen a person of 
powerful character and happy genius, will have re- 
marked how easily he took all things along with him, 
—the persons, the opinions, and the day, and nature 
became ancillary to a man. 

There is still another aspect under which the beauty 
of the world may be viewed, namely, as it becomes an 
object of the intellect. Beside the relation of things to 
virtue, they have a relation to thought. The intellect 
searches out the absolute order of things as they stand 
in the mind of God, and with the colors of affection. 
The intellectual and active powers seem to succeed 
each other in man, and the exclusive activity of the 
one generates the exclusive activity of the other. 
There is something unfriendly in each to the other, 
but they are like the alternate periods of feeding and 
working in animals ; each prepares, and certainly will 
be followed, by the other. Therefore does beauty, 
which, in relation to actions, as we have seen, comes 
unsought, and comes because it is unsought, remain 
for the apprehension and pursuit of the intellect; and 
then again, in its turn, of the active power. Nothing 
divine dies. All good is eternally reproductive. The 
beauty of nature reforms itself in the mind, and not 
for barren contemplation, but for new creation. 


All men are, in some degree, impressed by the face 











of the world. Some men even to delight. This love 
of beauty is Taste. 
excess, that, not content with admiring, they seek to 
embody it in new forms. 
Art. 

The production of a work ef art throws a light upon 
the mystery of humanity. A work of art is an ab- 
stract or epitome of the world. 
pression of nature in miniature. 


Others have the same love in such 


The creation of beauty is 


It is the result or ex- 
For, although the 
works of nature are innumerable and all different, the 
result or expression of them all is similar and single. 
Nature is a sea of forms radically alike and even 
unique. A leaf, a sunbeam, a landscape, the ocean, 
make an analogous impression on the mind. What 
is common to them all— that perfectness and harmo- 
ny —is beauty. Therefore, the staudard of beauty is 
the entire circuit of natural forms,—the totality of 
nature; which the Italians expressed by defining 
beauty, “il piu nell’ uno.” Nothing is quite beautiful 
alone: nothing but is beautiful in the whole. A sin- 
gle object is only so far beautiful as it suggests this 
universal grace. The poet, the painter, the sculptor, 
the musician, the architect, seek each to concentrate 
this radiance of the world on one point, and each in 
his several work to satisfy the love of beauty which 
stimulates him to produce. 
passed through the alembic 
does nature work through the 
the beauty of her first works. 


Thus is Art a nature 
Thus, in Art, 
will ofa man filled with 


of man. 


The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the de- 
sire of beauty. Extend this element to the uttermost, 
and I call it an ultimate end. No reason can be ask- 
ed or given why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its 
largest and profoundest sense, is one expression for 





the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth, and good- 
ness, and beauty, are but different faces of the same 
All. But beauty in nature is not ultimate. It is the 
herald of inward and eternal beauty, and is not alone | 
a solid and satisfactory good. It must, therefore, 
stand as a part, and not as yet the last or highest ex- 


TO THE MEMORY OF AN INFANT. 


No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
dlossom of being! seen and gone ; 

With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 
Oh bless’d, departed one ! 

W hose all of life, a rosy ray, 

Blush’d into dawn, and pass’d away. 


Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form! 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower 
That never felt a storm ! 
The sunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 


Thou wert so like a form of light, 
That heaven benignly called thee hence, 

Ere yet the world could breathe a blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence : 

And thou, that brighter home to bless, 

Art pass’d, with all thy loveliness. 

O, hadst thou still on earth remained, 
Vision of beauty ! fair as brief, 

How soon thy brightness had been stained 
With passion, or with grief; 

Now, not a sullying breath can rise 

To dim thy glory in the skies. 


We rear no marble o’er thy tomb, 





No sculptur’d image there shall mourn ; 


Ah! fitter, far, the vernal bloom 

Such dwelling to adorn ; 
Fragrance, and flowers, and dews, must be 
The only emblem meet for thee. 


Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine, 
Adorn’d with nature’s brightest wreath ; 
Each glowing season shall combine 
Its incense there to breathe ; 
And oft, upon the midnight air, 
Shall viewless harps be murmuring there. 


And oh! sometimes, in visions blest, 
Sweet spirit, visit our repose, 

And bear, from thine own world of rest, 
Some balm for human woes ; 

What form more lovely could be given, 

Than thine, to messenger of heaven. 


R. 8. 





A LOVE PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF AN 
IDLER. 


In the month of September, 18—, a young man arri- 
ved from Paris at Dieppe, and took up his residence at 
l Hotel del Europe. He was idle, had been fortunate, 
and the sole object of his stay was some little adven- 
ture, some ball room conquest, wherewith to be em- 
ployed, and whereof to be vain. Well, in the hotel 
there lodged a lady, young, beautiful, and enveloped 
in all the undefinable attraction of mystery. No one 
knew her; she went neither tothe baths nor to the balls; 
and she had not even a servant with her to be bribed. 
All in the hotel were raving about her beauty, her 
grace, and her dignified manner. At night they would 
steal up stairs to catch the tones of her voice, for she 
sang exquisitely. Our young Parisian’s head was 
completely turned. To have such a neighbor, with 
the face, he doubted not, of an angel,—he knew she 
had the voice of one, —and yet neither to be able to 
see her nor to speak to her — it was enough to drive 
him mad. He bought a guitar, and composed songs 
where the word neighbor (voisine) served as a rhyme 
to the word unknown (inconnue.) It was quite in 
At 
length he resolved on writing: a world of Cupids, 
grapes, vases, and roses, adorned the border of the 
paper; the seal was of azure blue wax, and bore a 
dove ready for flight. 


vain, song and guitar were equally wasted. 


The whole staircase was per- 
fumed as he bore the scented epistle to the servant he 
But the letter, and its half do- 
zen successors, brought no reply. 


had paid to convey it. 
Our Parisian was 
stupified with astonishment: what! had he, the utter- 
ly irresistible, remained a fortnight under the same 
roof with a young and beautiful woman, and only 
learnt that she went by the name of Madame Paul; a 
name, too, which was not supposed to be her own! 
Love has many stages, and the young Frenchman 
had arrived at one very unusual with him, namely, 
melancholy, 

One day he was roused from a disconsolate revery 
by one of the servants, whom he had bribed to observe 
the motions of Madame Paul, running in to inform 
him that she was just gone down to the quay, to seea 
packet which was endeavoring to enter the harbor in 
the teeth of a contrary wind. In an instant he was 
on his way to the quay. The sea was writhing under 
the influence of the stormy wind. The whole town 
was gathered on the heights which commanded the 
coast, watching the vessel, which seemed, in sheer 
madness, forcing its way despite the furious wind and 


the falling tide. The gale blew so strong, that the co- 


lossal crucifix of Notre Dame de Bon Secours bent like 
*Twas a thrilling sight: the noble 
ship, painted with divers colors, lighted up by one of 


a hazel wand. 
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those chance rays which stray o’er darkest seas, while 
the background was formed by barriers of immense 
black clouds. 
it rode the ridge of some enormous wave; and then, 
again, seemed lost in the abyss of waters. “ It is the 
Northumberland, an American packet,” said an offi- 
cer. ‘“ By our Lady! she carries the stars and stripes 
aloft with a gallant bearing. 


Now, the vessel seemed lost in air, as 


Yonder is her captain 
Faith! 
but the captain’s right; it is madness to think of enter- 
ing the harbor in this weather. Suill, his tall compa- 
nion insists; how can they risk such a noble ves- 
sel!” 

In advance of the crowd, her feet on the wet and 
slippery rocks, stood a female, immoveable, with her 
eye fixed on the naval officer, whom she could dis- 
tinctly sce by means of a small telescope. Her grace- 
ful form told the Parisian it To 
catch sight of her face, he went knee deep into the 
water: he stood directly before her; but, so intent was 
her gaze upon the vessel, she saw him not. Suddenly 
a dark shadow fell over him; the spectators warned 
him of his danger; the next moment a gigantic wave 
burst over his head. 


disputing with a tall man in naval uniform. 


yas his unknown. 


He sank, struggled, rose, and 
dizzy and dripping, scrambled to the shore, amid the 
laughter which his safety ensured. The first thing he 


saw was the beautiful unknown laughing too. He 
cast upon her a supplicating look of reproach. She 


extended her hand to him. “ Ah, how I blame my- 
self,” said she to him, in a low sweet voice; “ it is for 
my sake you came; is it not so? do forgive me.” Our 
At 
this moment a general shout announced that the ship 
had tacked: away she bounded from the shore, like a 
* Ah!” said Madame Paul, 


with a deep drawn breath, and a peculiar expression 


young Parisian was now fairly out of his senses. 


sea-bird over the waters. 


of countenance, “ so much the better, 


I do not (turn- 
ing to her companion) ask if you love me, I know you 
do; Iam sureof it. Come at five o'clock to my room : 
I will order dinner for two. Do not fail: I must 
speak to you; to-morrow it will be too late.” From 
that time till five o’clock he was at Five 
struck, he felt he was, as ever, irresistible, and he hur- 
ried to his appointment. 


his toilet. 


She was singing a wild sweet 
song as he entered; and her back turned to the door, 
gave him an opportunity of observing, as she leaned 
over her guitar, the most exquisite shoulders, and the 
prettiest shaped neck and head in the world. She 
rose with such graceful confusion, and her long eye- 
lashes fell over black eyes — black as Gulnare’s when 
their light wakened the slumbers of the Pirate. She 
was now dressed in white, her rich dark hair was 
gathered up by combs of gold, her girdle was of gold, 
also, and so were the massive bracelets on her arm, 
whose symmetry a sculptor might have modelled 
They sat down to dinner, and all restraint Joated 
away with the champaign: coffee, liqueurs, and con- 
fidence, came together. 

“My name is Allegra,” said the beautiful stranger. 
“]T was born at Naples, and the revolution which de- 
prived Murat of his crown, deprived my father, also, 
of his country. 
him, however, the best part of his wealth, which, from 


He fled to America, carrying with 


his solitary habits, accumulated from year to year. 
As my evil fate would have it, when I was on the 
verge of womanhood, he formed an acquaintance with 
a young Englishman, Sir George Walsingham, who 
My 
father died. God forgive my suspicions, if unjust, 
but his death was strange and sudden. On opening 
his will, it was found that all his wealth was left to 


soon acquired unbounded influence over him. 


singham, who otherwise inherited to my exclusion. 1 
implored his mercy; told him I never could return his 
affection ; and, at last, finding refusals and reproaches 
in vain, I fled hither with what money and jewels I 
had. Alas, even here he has pursued me! Sir George 
Walsingham was the officer who urged the Northum 
berland to the dangerous trial of to-day; in a few 
hours he will be here; he will claim me as his wife ; 
and what resource have I! Will you save me from a 
fate more horrible than death?” “ With my life! 
only tell me what to do,” said Eugene, gazing on a 
face lovely asa dream. “ You must stay here; I will 
go to meet him, and be the first to propose a reconci- 


liation. 
” 


We will send for the priest who will marry 
“Marry you and Sir George?’ “ Yes; you 
will follow us to church, and, as we come out, you will 
kill him.” “ Kill him?’ “ Well!” “ But it will be 
an absolute murder, an assassination.” “ Murder, 
and him! it is a justice—a duty; are you a cow- 
ard ?” 


her white brow, her cheeks coloring crimson, and her 


us. 


She rose from the table, the veins darkened on 


eyes flashing, as if she, at least, knew not the mean- 
ing of fear. ‘ But,” said Eugene, pale with contend- 
ing passions, “ what needs this marriage?” ‘“ What, 
let him revel in my father’s wealth, which I can only 
inherit as his widow ?” He caught the earnest gaze 
of her large black eyes, the pleading of her beautiful 
lips: he caught her small white hands, and swore 
upon them to do her will. “ You 
now,” it is late ;” she led him to the door, 
and, as it closed, he again met those radiant eyes, and 


must leave me 


said she, “ 


surely love was in their long and lingering look. 
That night the hotel was disturbed by an arrival. 
The wind had changed, and the packet entered the 
harbor. Next morning Eugene learnt that Sir George 
Walsingham had come; he learnt, too, that orders 
had been sent to prepare the chapel for & marriage. 
In vain he sought another interview with Allegra. 
A carriage at length drove up to the door. Supported 
by a tall, dark, stera looking man, Allegra was borne 
to the vehicle ; Eugene followed it, and arrived just as 
Sir George held his 
victim by the arm, and fixed his keen eye upon her 


the ceremony was concluding. 


with a cold and cruel expression; she was almost 
hidden by her veil; but she was trembling, and the 
little of her face that could be seen, was white as the 
The 


ceremony was at an end, and they were departing 


marble of the monuments around the chapel. 


Instantly the young Parisian sprang forward and 
struck the bridegroom on the face. “ Liar, murderer, 


and coward! do youdare follow me?’ The English- 





man started, and struck him in return. “ For life or 


for death — yours or mine!” cried Eugene, offering 





him one of two pistols. They retreated a few paces, | 
fired, and both fell; Sir George was killed, the Pa | 
He 


his hotel, where he remained some hours imsensible. 
At length he was able to speak. 


risian dangerously wounded. was carried to 


His last recollection 
was secing Allegra faint in the arms of the attendants, | 
“Where is she?” exclaimed he, looking round the | 
“ Who, “ Allegra — Lady 
Walsingham — Madame Paul — where is 
“She left 
he sank back on his pillow. 


room eagerly. sir?” 
she ?” 
“Gone!” and | 


No message had be n| 


town some hours since.” 


left, and no trace of her could be discovered; but one 
of the servants brought him a locket he well remem- | 
bered seeing her wear round her neck that fatal even- 


ing. It opened with a spring, and contained the mi- 


. ie | 
niature of a singularly handsome young man; but it | 


was neither Sir George’s likeness, nor his own. 


RONDEAU. 
Translated from Camoen’s, for the N. Y. Lit. Gaz. 
E’en as love is yonder rose, 
Heavenly fragrance round it flows, 
Yet tears its parted leaves disclose, 
And, amid the briars it blows, 
Een as love. 


Cull'd to wear upon the breast, 
Though sharp thorns the stem invest, 
They must be taken with the rest, 
And also to the heart be prest, 

E’en as love. 


Sweet twin buds! when doom’d to sever, 

They die—and they will blossom never, 

Yet the thorns be sharp as ever, 
E’en as love, 


Theta, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD HAT. 
BY NOLL RAMBLE, GENT, 


CHAPTER L 

In which the reader is introduced to a certain character 

that it is necessary for him to know, and the conse- 

quences of the introduction. 

“The autobiography of what?” — methinks I hear 
a reader exclaim,—“ an old hat! silly, preposterous, 
absurd; as if a hat could give an account of itself; 
the writer must be daft, as the Scotchman says; I'll 
pass on to the next article; the autobiography of an 
old hat — fudge!” Softly, sofily, my dear reader; 
perhaps you have perused the “ Adventures of a Gui- 
nea” with pleasure, laughed over Swift's “ Tale of a 
Tub,” and felt your fancies elevated to their highest 
pitch at the tales of enchanted rings, lamps, and won- 
ders of the “ Arabian Nights ;” then, only imagine, if 
an old hat could tell its history, what curious adven- 
tures some hats would record; then stretch your 
imagination a little farther, and suppose an old hat 
did relate its various changes and mutabilities, from 
the superlative exquisite down to the loaferized loafer, 
and you have the “ Autobiography of an old Hat.” 

It was in the afiernoon of one of those warm days, 
a week or two back, that I was strolling along the 
Battery, enjoying the first warmth of Spring, as the 
sun sent its rays across the beautiful bay, gilding the 
water with a liquid splendor; or, to use a very pretty 
line of the erratic M‘Donald Clarke, 

“ The sundown lay like a gilded column.” 


Not a breath of air swept across the channel, the at- 
mosphere was softand dream-like, and the smoke from 


| the steamboats, as they sped from river to river, went 


up into the air almost spirally — so quiet and still was 
the seene, A few rosy checked nurses, with their lit- 
tle companions, allured by the pleasantness of the 
afternoon, went romping by, sending up their merry 
shouts, as gladsome and happy as the sweet thought- 
lessness of childhood could make them. The grass 
bore a slight tinge of green, as if just emerging from 
its long winter nap, and the pendant boughs of the 
willows were covered with peeping buds, anxiously 
awaiting a litthe more wooing from the sun, ere they 
came forth in their full suit of green. It is a beautiful 
summer's afternoon, I 
leant upon one of the stone pillars, and was looking 


out upon the bay, listening to the reveille beat from 


place — that Battery —on a 


one of the military posts in the harbor, when a sound, 


between a groan and a sigh, caused me to turn round, 


and there I saw, leaning upon an opposite post, a 





most interesting object. It was a man, I should think, 


of the age of some forty years, though his matted and 





me, but on condition that I married Sir George Wal- ¥. 
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uncombed locks, straggling beneath his almost brim- 





less hat, a dirty face, upon which shone his rubicund 
nose like a mole built light house, and beard of a two 
weeks’ growth, rendered it almost impossible to judge 
how many years had rolled over his head. His coat 
had evidently belonged to a man some six inches tall- 
er, for the remaining tail (one wastorn from the skirts) 
nearly touched the ground, and, in its circumference, 
two such beings as the wearer could easily have been 
ensconced. It was elbowless and cuffless, buttonless 
and collarless, — ‘a thing of shreds and patches ;” it 
might have been green, blue, black, or brown, origin- 
ally, but it would have puzzled the “ Staten Island 
Dying Company” to have fixed its color then; in fact, 
it was a perfect chameleon coat, so various were its 
“lights and shadows.” From the pocket attached to 
the one skirt, peeped the tail of a dried codfish and a 
half loaf of stale bread; he was evidently preparing 
for the Maine war. Around his neck was twisted a 
ragged cotton handkerchief black with age; as for the 
apologies for a shirt and vest, the least said of them 
the better; suffice it to say, they could not have been 
less. 
evidently belonged once to a very fashionable man, 
for they were of the tight order, and fitted his curved 
legs as closely as if made of celskin, save where rents 


His trousers were full of breaches; they had 


andjslits “‘ gave symptoms ofdecay,” and displayed na- 
ture’s covering, — the skin. His boots were not mates ; 
one was destitute of a heel, and the other of a portion 
of the upper, from underneath which peeped out his 
toes, as if tired of confinement, and anxious to take a 
look at the world. To complete the picture, he held 
between his jaws a “ long nine,” from which he ocea- 
sionally emitted clouds of smoke, with that careless 
sort of do-notiing happiness, that kings envy in vain, 
and gentlemen of wealth seldom or never possess. 
Oh, the enjoyment of a genuine loafer! He is never 
dunned— he pays no taxes—he never bothers his 
head about acceptances, notes, or mortgages, due to- 
morrow or next week — he never falls in love or dies 
heart-broken — politics never trouble him, for, let who 
will be president, governor, or congressman, a loafer 
will be a loafer still—he has no wife or family to 
support, and consequently cares nothing for the future 
— if he is sick, he knows that the public must support 
him ; and, if he dies, that the public must bury him. 
What, then, can a loafer want ? 
beg meat and bread from every corner, the pump sup- 
plies him with pure water, an hour's labor furnishes 
him with the “ ways and means” for sufficient whis- 
key for the day’s consumption; —he is the genuine 
aristocrat of the land —the public support him —he 
“toils not, neither doth he spin,” yet he obiains all he 
requires. Oh, commend me to a loafer’s life in prefer- 
ence to all others! 


Nothing ; — he ean 


“ He lives as jolly as man can live, 
And troubles himself for none, — 
He thankfully takes whatever we give, 

Content with a crust or a bone.” 


Such was the being who stood before me,—a loafer 
of the genuine breed. It was evident he eared nothing 
for appearances, for he scarcely deigned to notice the 
many glances that were cast by the passers by upon 
his “ shattered habiliments ;” or, perhaps, with more 
truth, he was a vagabond of the eccentric breed, and, 
like his philosophizing prototype of old, — Diogenes in 
his tub, — he felt proud of his situation. There he 
leant, with stoical indifference, puffing his “ paster,” 
as calm and as peaceful as the waters of the bay be- 
fore him. What were his thoughts? Were they of 
the celestial order? Was he thinking of the glorious 
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sun, as its rich golden rays fell athwart the sea, and 
did he imagine that luminary to be inhabitable, con- 
taining, perhaps, a sortof tiers etat loafers, contempo- 
rary with those of this “terrestrial ball?” if so, he 
must have thought them a happy race; they had no 
winter, and, consequently, they needed but little appa- 
rel, if any ; happy vagabonds of the sun! 
his thoughts upon “the sea, the open sea,” and the 


Or, were 


rich argosies, now wafted along by gentle winds, or 
tossing in the might of the tempest, shattered and 
doomed, they finally sunk fathoms upon fathoms un- 
der the wave, where the mariners’ bones were left to 
bleach, and rest through the long lapse of ages yet to 
come. Oh, soliloquizing vagabond! Or were his 
Of the eternal Shakspeare, 
and his rich living sentences,—of old John Milton, 
blind, poor, but glorious and godlike, — of needy Dry- 
den, for bread laboring 


>? 


thoughts upon literature ? 


and prostituting his genius to 
please “ a ribald king and court,’ —of Addison, Pope, 
Swift, and the many whose names will never die 
while the English language is spoken; — did he think 
of such men? Most likely, for there is an affinity be- 
tween literature and loaferism, that must be evident to 
the most unobserving ; 


g; the strict disciples of both are 
moneyless;— one luxuriates in the richness of his 
thoughts, lifting him above the ideas of ordinary mor- 
tals; the other looks with contempt upon those above 
him, and feels his superiority in being inferior. Po- 
verty and literature, how closely ye are allied! 

The shades of evening were beginning to gather 
round the sun, now sinking slowly behind the Jersey 
hills, yet I moved not, neither did the “ shabby gentle- 
man;” he had, in the meantime, taken his rations 
from his pocket, and the codfish and stale bread were 
rapidly disappearing before the vigor of his appetite. 
At length, his task was accomplished — his lunch was 
done. Casting a look around, as is natural for one to 
do when he is about to leave a scene he admires, he ga- 
thered his capacious coat about him, and moved slowly 
down the promenade, the “observed of all observers.” 
As he passed, one article of his apparel caught my 
eye, Which [ had not before particularly noticed, — it 
was his nat. It was of the bell crown shape worn 
some twelve years ago, and was white, — or, had been 
white, — half of the brim was left, and it projected out 
like the frontispiece of a militia officer’s cap. But still 
there was something commanding about that old hat : 
in its day it had been costly, for it was a beaver. I 
could compare it only to an old racer, that had gone 
down from his “ pride of place” by degrees, until he final- 
ly filled the shafts of a dustman’s cart—his last change 
for life. So it was with that old hat. What heads, 
thought I, it has covered, — the witty and the witless 
— the gentleman’s and the beggars ; it has been privy 
to all their thoughts, and contains many a secret. I 


watched the hat and the wearer both disappear, and I | 


felt lonely; I could think of nothing but that hat. 
When I retired for the night, my thoughts were still 
upon it; gradually I fell into a slumber, and from a 
slumber I passed into the land of dreams. I thought 
the identical hat stood upon the table before me. 
Whilst I was gazing with astonishment at the sight, 
one or two husky hems issued forth, and presently, a 
shrill voice, in old and trembling tones, commenced ; 
it was the hat, relating its history. Having thus in- 
troduced the reader to all the circumstances connected 
with the story, the next chapter will commence the 
autobiography itself. 





Newspapers. — The Italians first issued newspapers. 
They were introduced into England during the reign 


of Elizabeth, 











SONNET. 

Suggested by a picture of C. Ver Bruck, representing 
Charles 1., in the studio of Van Dyck. (Now at the 
rooms of the National Academy.) 

I see a shadowy, air-pervaded room, 

And many-colored forms that harmonize 

And glow like one. Lo! in familiar guise, 

That martyr Kine, whose face foretold his doom ! 

But now, displacing their accustomed gloom, 

Calm admiration lifis those kingly eyes, 

And tranquil pleasure ; — Time the while still flies, 

Chasing repose before him to the tomb ; 

Not now his phantom scythe, but axe of steel, 

Uplifting, for a stroke delayed, yet sure ; — 

And o’er the king the honored painter bends, 

With look and posture that a soul reveal 

In his approval smilingly secure 

Whose sovereign course in swift destraction ends. 

J. H. 


INWARD HELP. 


From Ceasar and Pompey: A Tragedy, by George 
Chapman. 





I will stand no more 

On other's legs, nor build one joy without me, 
If ever I be worth a house again, 

Vil build all inward: not a light shall ope 

The common out-way ; no expense, no art, 
No ornament, no door, will I use there; 

But raise all plain and rudely like a vampire, 
Against the false society of men, 

That still batters 

All reason piecemeal; and, for earthly greatness, 
All heavenly comforts rarifies to air. 

[ll therefore live in dark ; and all my light, 
Like ancient temples, let in at my top. 

That were to turn one’s back to all the world, 
And only look at heaven. 


THE MASTER SPIRIT. 
F'rom Byron’s Conspiracy, by George Chapman. 


Give me a spirit, that, on life’s rough sea, 

Loves to have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low, 

‘That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air. 
There is no danger to a man, that knows — 

What Life and Death is: there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law: ~ 

He goes before them, and commands them all, 
That to himself is a law rational. 





FALSE GREATNESS. 
From Bussy D’ Ambois, by George Chapman. 


As cedars beaten with continual storms, 

So great men flourish; and do imitate 
Unskilful statuaries, who suppose, 

In forming a Colossus, if they make him 
Straddle enough, strut, and look big, and gape, 


Their work is goodly : so men merely great, 


In their affected gravity of voice, 

Sourness of countenance, manners’ cruelty, 
Authority, wealth, and all the spawn of fortune, 
Think they bear all the kingdom’s worth before them : 
Yet differ not from those Colossic statues, 

Which, with heroic forms without o’erspread, 
Within are nought but mortar, flint, and lead. 





LINES. 


Far, far away, O ye 

Halcyons of memory, 
Seek some far calmer nest 
Than this abandon’d breast ; — 
No news of your false spring 
To my heart's winter bring; 
Once having gone, in vain 

Ye come again. 
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Battles won the Continent, and General J— p, and 
his Battles in Florida.” 1 obtained a peep at the first 
book; it opens nearly thus: 
“ The greatest captain of the age ! 
The brightest name on glory’s page! 
Some heroes are but men of straw, 
But J —— p’s made of sterner stuff; 
He took a wigwam from a squaw, 
And Bonaparte took — snuff!” 
Friar John. A fig for the world’s great men — 
your captains, generals, kings, and bishops ! — 
“T hate these potent madmen, who keep all 

Mankind awake, while they, by their great deeds, 

Are drumming hard upon this hollow world, 

Only to make a sound to last for ages.” 

A fig for them all! say I. 
—— “The sun will give 

As great a shadow to my trunk as theirs ; 

And, afier death, like chessmen having stood 

In play, for bishops some, or knights, or pawns, 

We altogether shall be tumbled up 

Into one bag.” 

Panthea. 1 pray, Friar John, who are the truly 
great men of the world, in your estimation ? 

Friar John. Why, your poets, friars, merry wits, 
_and jolly fellows ; or, to sum up all in one word, your 
Pantagruelists are the only great men;— men great 
with themselves and their companions — the acme of 
greatness. Behn’s honest Dutchman, sitting at home 
in the chimney corner, cursing the face of the Duke 
de Alva upon the jugs, for laying an imposition on 
beer, was a greater man than the king. 

Pantica. 1 would that Canto were here, to listen 
to you. 

Friar Jekn. Poor Canto! he ruined himself by 
publishing his boyish poems, the rock on which near- 
ly all young poets split. However praised by over 
fond parents, maidenly aunts, and lovesick cousins, 
1 would say to all young poets, keep in MS. your ju- 
venile poems; they are not ready for publication. I 
would say to them, as Pericles — though in a matter 
quite different— said to the rash Athenians, “ If you 
regard not my opinion, yet wait, at least, for the advic+ 
of time, who is the best of all counsellors.” 

Panurge. That is a savage article on Canto’s 
poems in the ——— Magazine. The critics, gene- 
rally, have treated him with great cruelty, and the 
best of them have not a tithe of his genius and ability. 

Panthea. A merciless, yet not a worthless crew, 
are the critics; they teach our book makers care, cir- 
cumspection, and, above all, pruning, more necessary 
in literature than in horticulture ; and their teachings 
may be of great advantage to men infinitely above 
them. The people of Argos were first informed of the 
advantage of pruning their vines, by observing that 
those on which asses had browsed were most produc- 
tive. 

Friar John. 
de foie gras. 

Panurge. 


George, pass along that pot of Pate 


Friar John eating of such a compound ! 
He is right, though; indeed, was he ever wrong! 
Does a man desire to know where he may find /e bon 
vin et les jolies filies, who so well can tell him as Friar 


John! This pouiet a la Austerlitz (what a name!) is 
excellent. 
Panthea. Come, Friar John, call to order; you 


make no use of your authority. 

Friar John, That commonwealth is happy, says 
Plato, whose rulers philosophize, and whose philoso- 
phers rule; but, order! order! George, away with 
these comfils, these entrements sucres, and bring on the 





dessert, coffee, eau de vie, Kirschenwasser, and Cura- 
coa de Holland. Awake, Panurge! a song. 

Panurge. (Sings.) 

Fill, fill your glass, which empty stands, 
Empty it, and let it pass ; 
For I hate to see in peoples’ hands 
A full or an empty glass. 
How like youthat ? it’s a translation of an old French 
song. 

Friar John. I pray you no more of it; a miserable 
thing, and miserably sung. I must be candid with 
you, for I love you; and, as Phocion said to Antipa- 
ter, Friar John says to Panurge, “ You cannot have 
me for your friend and flatterer.” None of your low 
drinking rantipoles, but entertain us with some love 
ditty, The Maid of Chinon; or, still better, The Mil- 
ler’s Daughier. 

(Sings.) 
I wish I were her girdle, 
Buckled about her dainty waist, 


Panurge. 


That her heart might beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest. 

I should know well if it beat right, 

I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 


I wish I were her necklace, 
So might I ever fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 
With her laughter or her sighs. 
I weuld lie round so warm and light, 
1 would not be unclasped at night, 


Friar John. Enough, enough. George, stir up the 
fire, bring in the regalias, the round table, and the 


books of the four kings. (Curtain falls.) X. 
EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 


DRAMA. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH, 
Scene in Spain. 
SOLILOQUY. 
Would I were dead, and sleeping in my grave, 
For then I might be happy — 
“h earth, my mother! upon thy breast, 
Like a tired child, I fain would lay me down — 
Like a ,rreen leaf, snapt from a summer’s bough 
Unnotice 1, I shall pass away and be forgotten — 
Soon none will hear of Génerva, 
No stone sha.' mark her grave, 
But the green grass and sweet flowers there shall grow, | 
And the pale moonbeams !«ve to sleep upon it! 
Life being a curse, death surely were a blessing — 
Why should I fear it then! — 
But, to be nail’d down in a narrow cc fin, 
And lower'd into the cold and gloomy "rave — 
There to remain, forever and forever! 
No more to share delight with dear comp.\nions, 
No more to know what's passing in the world — 
To have corruption, and its rival, 
The cold earth-worm, prey upon my flesh — 
Oh God! the thought congeals my blood — 
I cannot, oh! I cannot think of death. 


SPAIN. 
Romantic land ! 
How art thou fall’n among the nations! 
Thy high renown lives but in chronicles ; 
Thy marble halls are mould'ring in their graves, 
And all thy glories trailing in the dust. 





Beautiful Spain! if in thine age so beautiful, 
Who could have seen thee with his heart unmoved, 
When all the hues of youth adorned thy cheek ! j 





A MANIAC, 
At times her look is wild 
As frenzy’s own, gazing on vacancy ; 
And then an unintelligible smile 
Plays round her death-like lips in mockery ~ 
What hand could paint that look, which tells of grief 
Subdu'd by agony, to seeming joy ! 
Beauty still lingers on her faded cheek, 
Like the pale moonbeam on a blasted heath 
Mocking its desolation ! 


LONELINESS, 
Lonely I am, even as a cloud 
That floats along the azure vault of heaven 
In the deep midnight silently — 
My thoughts I may not tell, nor feelings speak — 
Dreams of other days flit through my brain, 
Mute as the shadow of a passing bird! 
NIGHT AND MUSIC, 
How beautiful is nature, in her sleep, 
Lull d to repose by her own harmony, 
Audible ever to the poet's ear! 
Adown yon quiet vale, some artful hand 
Wakes, most exquisitely, the notes of song ; 
Sofily, upon the air they float along, 
Like odor from fresh flowers. 
Lone minstrel! whosoe’er thou art, 
I love thee with a brother's warm affection, 
And share with thee a melancholy joy. 
So have I heard, with what delight 
He who hath listen’d like myself can say, 
Wiis! thine own inimitable bugle 
Among the rocky mountains of West Point. 
JOY DERIVED FROM EXTERNAL NATURE, 
How lone and wild these cliffs, 
Yet is there beauty here; yea, to the eye 
Of nature's silent worshipper, 
The naked rock is beautiful! 
Nor shrub, nor tree is here, nor living thing, 
Save at my foot a solitary flower, 
With purple eye, is smiling on the scene, 
Filling my mind with thought, my heart with joy 
And gladness infinite. 
So virtue seen amid a world of vice, 
Gives to the good man’s heart a secret joy; 
With gratitude elate, onward he walks 
The rugged road of life. Beautiful flower! 
Thou dost remind me of that dear time 
When I, a happy boy, in careless mood, 
Wandered along, gathering wild lilies 
Among the craggy cliffs which skirt 
The shores of the romantic Hudson. 
A sterner man had passed thee by unheeded, 
Or crush’d thee ‘neath his foot ; 
But thou hast found a place in my affeetions, 
And after many years have passed away, 
If then I am a sojourner on earth, 
Thou shalt be with me in my lonely hours, 
And fill, with mem’ry’s aid, my heart with joy! 
So cheap is pleasure bought, so cheap, indeed, 
The haughty scorn to buy, seeming 
To estimate its worth but by the pain it costs, 
A LOVER'S THOUGHT. 
Methinks thy spirit is embodied 
In yon lone nightingale, 
That, sitting on a solitary thorn, 
Pours her sad song unto the list’ning moon ! 
AN OLD PILGRIM, 
*T was at the close of such a lovely day, 
While wand'ring lonely ‘long the pleasant road 
That northward leads from Woodlawn, quiet town, 
I saw an old man seated by a spring 
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Whose waters sparkled ‘neath a shady tree, 
Eating his simple food. His head was gray, 
And in his countenance I saw the work 
Of many years. From impulse strong of kindness, 
And a sense, not joyless, of humanity, 
With friendly salutation I addressed him ; 
For, since my childhood, it has been my joy 
To converse with a venerable man. 
A PAIR PENITENT. 

Her head was bowed, a tear fell from her eye — she 
turned away, and, as she went, I felt that virtue’s self 
had pitied and forgiven her. 





SPEECH 
OF COUNSELLOR PHYSIGNATHUS. 


[The following legal jeu d’ esprit is translated for 
the N. Y. Literary Gazette, from “ Wieland’s History 
of the Abderites.” We know of nothing, in its way, 
superior to it, unless it be Boz’s account of the cele- 
brated trial, Bardell vs. Pickwick. A brief history of 
the suit may be necessary to a proper understanding 
of the learned counsellor’s speech. Struthion and An- 
thrax were inhabitants of Abdera, the one a dentist, 
the other an ass driver. The former hired of Anthrax 
an ass, for the purpose of making a journey to a neigh- 
boringtown. The owner of the ass accompanied him, 
in order to take charge of the beast at the journey’s 
end. The weather being extremely warm, Struthion, 
for want of better shelter, desires to make use of the 
shadow of the ass, to screen him awhile from the sun ; 
on which a dispute arises between the two, on their 
respective right to the shadow, which results in both 
going back to complain of each other before the city 
judge. The case is tried before this judge, and deci- 
ded in favor of Struthion. Anthrax thereupon ap- 
peals to the grand council of Four Hundred, before 
whom the suit is finally brought, the whole population 
having, in the meantime, become excited, and taken 
sides with one or the other of the two parties. The 
case is opened, on behalf of Struthion, by Counsellor 
Physignathus, who delivers himself as follows :] 

Noble, venerable and wise, high and mighty council 
of Four Hundred ! 

If ever there was a day, in which the excellence of 
the constitution of our republic has been exhibited in 
its greatest splendor, and if ever I have appeared 
among you with a proper sense of what it is to be a 
citizen of Abdera, it is upon this great day, when, be- 
fore this venerable supreme court, before this expectant 
and sympathizing multitude, before this respectable 
concourse of strangers, who have been attracted here 


in crowds by the fame of so extraordinary a spectacle, | 


a case is to be decided, which, in a state less free, and 
less well ordered, which, even in Thebes, Athens, or 
Sparta, would not be held sufficiently important to 
employ the proud rulers of the commonwealth even for 
amoment. Noble, praiseworthy, thrice happy Abde- 
ra! Thou alone enjoyest, — under the protection of a 
legislation, by which even the most insignificant, the 
most doubtful and subtle rights and claims of the citi- 
zen are sacred, — thou alone enjoyest the existence of 
a security and freedom, of which other republics pos- 
sess but the shadow, whatever else their national va- 
nity may boast. 

For tell me, in what other republic would a suit be- 
tween a common citizen and one of the meanest of the 


people, a case that at first sight hardly amounts to two | 


or three drachms, about an object which appears so in- 
significant that the laws have entirely forgotten it 
among the names of things that constitute property, a 


even deny the name of ¢hing, in one word, a contest 
about an ass’s shadow ——tell me, in what other re- 
public would such a suit have become a matter of uni- 
versal sympathy, the business of every body, and, 
therefore, so to speak, the business of the whole state! 
In what other republic are the laws of property so 
nicely ascertained, the mutual rights of the citizen so 
safely protected from the caprice of the magistrate, the 
meanest claims or demands, even of the poorest, con- 
sidered so high and weighty in the eyes of the govern- 
ment, that the highest court of the republic does not 
disdain solemnly to assemble, in order to decide this 
apparently doubtful right to an ass’s shadow ? 

Wo to the man, who at this word can turn up 
his nose, and from simple childish notions of what is 
great and what is little, can view with foolish scorn 
that which is the highest honor of our judiciary, the 
glory of our government, the triumph of the whole 
Abderiten commonwealth, and of every good citizen ! 
Wo to the man, I repeat it again and again, who has 
not the sense to feel this! And hail to that republic in 
which even an ass’s shadow is no trifle, when it re- 
lates to the rights of its citizens, to a doubt concerning 
mine and thine, the foundation of all civil society. 

But while I thus, on the one hand, with all the 
warmth of a patriot, all the just pride of a genuine 
Abderite, feel and acknowledge that this suit will de- 
scend to latest posterity, a glorious testimony of the 





excellent constitution of our republic, as well as of the 
impartial firmness and all-provident care with which | 
our most praiseworthy government guides the car of | 
justice; — how deeply, on the other hand, must I 
mourn the decay of that true-hearted simplicity of our 
ancestors, the disappearance of that friendly and | 
neighborly disposition, that mutual readiness, that vo- 
luntary inclination to yield something of our supposed 
good rights, from love and friendship, from good will, 
or, at least, for the sake of peace ;— how deeply, in 
short, must I mourn the decline of the good old Abde- 
riten manners, Which is the true and only source of 
the unworthy and shameful suit in which we are to- 
day involved! How can I speak of it without glow- 
ing blushes? O thou once so celebrated liberality of 
our fathers, is it then come to this, that citizens of Ab- 
dera — they who upon every occasion should be rea- 
dy, from patriotic attachment and neighborly friend- 
ship, to share with one another even the hearts in their 
bosoms—are become so selfish, so mean, so unkind, 
|} yea, so inhuman, as to refuse one another even the 
shadow of an ass ! 

But pardon me, worthy fellow citizens! I was mis- 
taken in the word; pardon an unintentional offence ! 





He who was capable of an action so mean, so rude 
| and barbarous, is none of our fellow citizens. It is a 
| mere tolerated inhabitant of our city, a mere protected 
dweller at Jason’s temple, a man from the lowest dregs 
of the populace, a man from whose birth, education, 
and livelihood, nothing better was to be expected ; in 
a word, an ass driver, who, except that he walks the 





same ground and breathes the same air, has nothing in 
: 

| 
| cleaves to him alone; us it cannot soil. A citizen of 


common with us in which the wildest nations of the 
northern deserts do not also participate. His shame 


Abdera, I venture to say, could not have been guilty 


But, perhaps I call the deed by too harsh a name ? 





Put yourselves, | beseech you, in the place of your | 


| of such a crime. 
| 
| 
} 
; 


vood fellow citizen, Struthion, and — feel ! 
He is travelling from Abdera to Gerania on busi- 








| ness, the business of his noble occupation, which is | 


mer. The powerful heat of the sun seems to have 
changed the whole horizon into the hollow interior of 
a glowing oven. No cloud that may intercept its 
scorching rays! No stirring breeze to refresh the pe- 
rishing traveller! The sun beats upon his head, sucks 
the blood from his veins, the marrow from his bones. 
Panting, his tongue cleaving to his palate, with eyes 
dimmed and blinded by heat and brightness, he looks 
around for some shady place, for some single compas- 
sionate tree, under whose shelter he may repose, may 
inhale a mouthful of fresher air, and be safe for a mo- 
ment from the burning arrows of inexorable Apollo. 

In vain! You are all acquainted with the country 
between Abdera and Gerania. Two leagues distance, 
and to the shame of all Thrace be it said, no tree, no 
bush, that may relieve the eye of the traveller in this 
detestable plain of barren ground and grain fields, or 
can afford him shelter from the mid-day sun. 

Poor Struthion at last sank from his beast. Nature 
could endure it no longer. He made the ass stop, and 
seated himself in its shadow. Poor, miserable means 
of refreshment! But, little as it was, it was still 
something. 

And what an unfeeling, hard-hearted monster must 
he be, who, in such circumstances, could refuse his 
suffering fellow creature the shadow of an ass! The 
existence of such a man would be incredible, did we 
not see him before us with our own eyes. But here 
he stands, and what is, if possible, still worse, still 
more incredible than the deed itself, he acknowledges 
it freely, and appears even to glory in his shame; and 
that he may leave to none of his like that may come 
after him a possibility of equalling him in shameless 
impudence, he carries it so far, after he has already 
been condemned in the first instance by the honorable 
city court, even to maintain, before this supreme court 
of the Four Hundred, that he has done right. “I did 
not refuse him the ass’s shadow,” says he, “ although, 
according to strict justice, I was not bound to let him 
sit in it; I only demanded a reasonable compensation 
fi granting, with the ass which I had let him, the 
ass’s shadow, which I had not let him.” Miserable, 
shameful subterfuge! What should we think of the 
man that would deny a fainting traveller from sitting 
in the shade of his tree without pay? Or how should 
we call him, that would not permit a stranger, dying 
of thirst, to refresh himself with the water that flowed 
upon his ground ? 

Remember, O ye men of Abdera, that this alone, and 
nothing else, was the crime of those Lycian peasants, 
whom the father of gods and men (in revenge for a 
similar inhumanity, which was practised upon his 
beloved Latona and her children) changed to frogs — 
a frightful example to all future ages. A fearful pro- 
digy ! whose truth and remembrance is kept alive, im- 
mortalized, and even daily renewed, in the midst of us, 
by the sacred grove and pond of Latona, the venerated 
tutelary goddess of our city. And thou, Anthrax, 
thou an inhabitant of the city in which this fearful 
memorial of the wrath of the gods at inhumanity is 
an object of public belief and divine adoration, art 
thou not afraid to draw down upon thyself their re- 
venge for a similar crime ? 

dut thou trustest to thy right of property. “ He 
who makes use of his own right,” thou sayest, “does 
no one wrong. Iam no more bound to another than 
hetome. If the ass be my property, so is his sha- 
dow, too.” 

Dost thou say that ? and dost thou believe, or be- 
lieves the acute and eloquent counsel, in whose hands 


connected with the alleviation of the sufferings of his | thou hast placed the slimmest cause that ever came 


case about someehing to which a subtle logician would | fellow men. The day is one of the sultriest of sum- | before a court, divine or human; does he believe, that, 
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with all the magic of his eloquence, or with all the 
cobwebs of his sophistical conclusions, he can so over- 
power and spin around our understandings, that we 
shall be persuaded into viewing a shadow as some- 
thing material, much more as something in which one 
can have a direct and exclusive right. 

I should, high and mighty sirs, abuse your patience 
and wrong your wisdom if I should here repeat all the 
arguments by which I, in the first instance, showed 
the invalidity of my opponent’s conclusions. I shall, 
at present, necessarily content myself with saying this 
much upon it. A shadow cannot, correctly speaking, 
be reckoned among material things. For that which 
makes it a shadow is nothing material and positive, 
but just the contrary, namely, the absence of that light 
which is upon the other parts of the object giving the 
shadow. In the case in question, the oblique position 
of the sun, and the want of transparency of the ass, 


(a property which belongs to it, not in the capacity of 


an ass, but in that of a thick and opaque body,) are 
the only true causes of the shadow which the ass ap- 
pears to throw, and which any other body, in its 
place, would throw ; for the figure of the shadow is 
nothing to the purpose. My client, then, correctly 
speaking, did not sit in the shadow of an ass, but in 
the shadow of a body ; and the circumstance that this 
body was an ass, and this ass the property of one An- 
thrax, of Jason’s temple in Abdera, has just as little 
to do with the matter. For, as we have said, not the 
asshood, (so to speak,) but the corporeality and want 
of transparency of the said ass, is the cause of the sha- 
dow which he appears to throw. 

But, if we voluntarily admit that the shadow comes 
under the class of things, it is evident, from innumera- 
ble clear and well known examples, that it is to be 
reckoned among things common, to which one has as 
much right as another, and to which he who first 
takes possession acquires the nearest right. 

But I will also do more: I will even admit that the 
ass’s shadow is an appurtenance of the ass as much 
as his ears; what does my opponent gain by that? 
Struthion had hired the ass, consequently, its shadow 
also. For it is understood in every lease, that the 
lessor transfers to the lessee the thing spoken ef, with 
all its appurtenances and all its uses. With what 
shadow of a right, then, could Anthrax require that 
Struthion should pay him extra for the shadow of the 
ass? Thedilemma is beyond all contradiction; either 
the shadow of the ass is an appurtenance of the ass, 
or it is not. If it is not, then has Struthion, and every 
one else, as much right to it as Anthrax. But if it is, 
then Anthrax, in letting the ass, has let the shadow ; 
and his claim is just as absurd as if one should sell me 
a harp, and then, when I wished to play upon it, 
should desire me to pay him also for its sound. 

But what need of so many arguments in a case so 
evident to general common sense, that one needs only 
to hear in order to see which side is right? What is 
an ass’s shadow ? What shamelessness in this An- 
thrax, since he has no right to it, to presume to derive 
a profit from it! And, ifthe shadow were really his, 
what baseness to refuse so little a matter, the least that 
can be named or conceived, something entirely useless 
in a thousand other cases, to a man, a neighbor, and a 
friend, in the only case in which it was indispensable 
to him! 

Let, noble and mighty Four Hundred, let it not be 
said of Abdera, that such wickedness, such a crime, 
has found protection with a court, before which (as 
before the far-famed Areopagus of Athens) the gods 
themselves would not be ashamed to decide their dif- 
ferences. The rejection of the plaintiff, with his un- 


lawful, unjust, and ridiculous complaint and appeal, 
the condemnation of the same in all costs and damages 
that he has caused the innocent defendant by his ille- 
gal conduct, is the least that I can claim in the name 
of my client. Also, satisfaction, and heavy satisfac- 
tion, too, if it be proportioned to the magnitude of his 
crime, is due from the unjust plaintiff! 
to the defendant, whose domestic peace, business, ho- 


Satisfaction 


nors, and reputation, have by him and his supporters 
been disturbed and attacked in a thousand ways! 
Satisfactioh to the honorable city court, from whose 
just decision, he, without ground, has appealed to this 
high tribunal! Satisfaction to this supreme court it- 
self, which he has presumed wantonly to trouble with 
so frivolous a suit! Satisfaction, in fine, to the whole 
city and republic of Abdera, which he, by this affair, 
has put in commotion, dissension, and danger. 
Do I claim too much, mighty sirs ? do I claim any 
| thing unreasonable? Behold here, all Abdera, with- 
out number, thronging the rooms of this high tribunal, 
and in the name of a well-deserving, severely injured 
fellow citizen, yea, in the name of the republic itself, 
expecting satisfaction, demanding satisfaction! If re- 
spect restrain their tongues, still sparkles from every 
eye this just, this undeniable claim. The confidence 
of the citizens, the security of their rights, the restora 
tion of private and pablic tranquillity, the establishing 
of the sauie for the future, in a word, the welfare of 
our whole state, depends upon the verdict you may 
give, upon the fulfilment of the just and universal ex- 
pectation. 


And as once, in the early ages of the 


world, an ass had the merit of wakening, with his 





| ‘Titans, and of thereby preserving Olympus itself from 
desolation and destruction ;— so may now the shadow 
|of an ass be the oceasion, and this present day the 


may again repose after so many and so dangerous 
convulsions, the bond between government and the 
citizens be again united, all past dissensions be sunk 


in the abyss of oblivion, and by the just condemnation 
of a mere wicked ass driver, the whole state be preser- 


ved, and its flourishing prosperity be secured to eternal 


H. K. 


ages! 





EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 


DEMY.— No. I. 


THE HISTORICAL PICTURES. 





The chief interest of the present exhibition arises 








| 





| was captured in war. 
braying, the slumbering gods, when surprised by the 
- ’ } 


down upon him with a melancholy, pleading expres- 
sion; pointing at the same time with the right hand to 
a female captive, sitting upon the ground still farther 
back, wrapt in her blanket, her face buried in her cap, 
and her arms crossed over her drawn-up knees in the 
attitude of abandoned grief. 

The composition of this group, is very judicious ; 
the attitudes of the separate figures are well imagined, 
and they are connected in a probable and appropriate 
manner. The management of the chiaro-oseuro dis- 
plays considerable skill; there is decided breadth, and 
a sufficient degree of force, considering that the only 
strong light in the picture is the high light on the ar- 
mor. The tone of color is sober and modest, (in this re- 
spect the picture is admirable,) and the still life—the ar- 
mor, the fresh cut hickory log, the simple draperies, even 
the corncob on the floor—are painted with great fidelity 
to nature. The flesh, so much of it as the artist has 
ventured to give us, is less meritorious.’ Of the jailer, 
we see only the hands ; of the female only the arms, and 
one foot protruding from under her blanket ; but the 
male Indian stands erect, fronting us, and slightly 
draped, so as to expose, in part, the chest and limbs, 
Now the hue of these is not the Indian hue, and is dif- 
ferenced too slightly, indeed almost imperceptibly, from 
that in the hands of the jailer. This will be more 
clearly perceived on comparing with the fine portrait 
of an Onondaga Chief, by Wilgus, in the small sa- 
loon. Has not Mr, Weir committed an error in repre- 
senting the male Indian as having his head covered 
with hair? He is a captive, and, it is to be presumed, 
Now the Indian warriors shave 
A worse, 
indeed a fatal fault of this composition, is the want of 


the head close, leaving only the sealp-lock, 


| dignity and character inthe person and countenance 


| happy epoch, in which this ancient city and republic | 


of the captive. The proportions of his form are with- 
out grandeur; they are even effeminate and mean; 


the slender, feeble-looking extremities, the contracted 


_ chest, the insignificant features, are traits, not of the 


| 
| 


from the number ard excellence of the historical com- 


| positions. We shall devote this paper to a cursory 


examination of these. 





The pictures properly included 
|under this head are four in number—of which the 
first in order and importance is 
No. 40. Indian Captives—Massachuselts, 1650. RB. 
W. Weir, N. A—A group of three figures, of the size 
| of life. The scene is the interior of a guard-room, 
| but an immense hickory log, which serves one of the 
| figures for a seat, indicates, perhaps, a place tempora- 
rily applied to such a purpose, and as well the rude 
state of a society resorting to such expedients. The 
figure thus seated, is the jailer, as appears by his arms 
—the sword hanging at his side —the halberd held 
| upright in one hand, and the large key in the other. 
His back is turned to the spectator, so as to display the 
steel corslet by which it is defended ; and his helmet of 
the same metal, witha few brown locks escaping from 
under it, is all that we see of his head, which is turned 
| towards the interior of the picture in the attitude of 
| looking up at the male Indian, 
| the right of t 


This figure stands to 
he jailer, a litte farther back, and looks 


primitive and untamed son of the forest, who, ina 
physical sense, is a noble being, but of the Indian as 
he exists in our old settlements, cowed by the superi- 
ority and infected with the vices of the white, 

No. I’ S. Agate, 
N. A.—A first glance at this picture shows it to be 


252. Columbus and the Egg. 
disagreeable in color, from the predominance of reds, 
and of a hard, glassy texture. Ona closer examina- 
tion, it is perceived that the figures are not well drawn; 
The 


story is sufficiently well told; the glimpse of moon- 


the left hand of Columbus is particularly bad. 


lit landscape, a bridge or Roman aqueduct, with lofty 
arches dimly relieved against the night-sky, is well 
imagined; and a part of the background is beautifully 
toned, indeed, quite Rembrandt-like. 

No. 278. Charles 1. inthe studio of Van Dyck. C. Ver- 
Bruck, A.— A cabinet picture. The subject is well 
Charles L., it is well known, was a generous 
patron of the arts, and the friend of Van Dyck. It 
was a happy thought—that of representing him as 


chos i. 


paying @ private, unostentatious visit to the painter — 
and if well expressed on the canvass, could not fail to 
We see at that Mr. Ver 


Bryck’s conception of his subject is just, and more 


touch the feelings. once, 
than that, he has, in a good degree, sueceeded in reali- 
zing it. The countenance of Charles, (whose atten- 
tion has been called from an engraving in his hand, 
to one of his friend’s pictures,) expresses pleasurable 
excitement, struggling with, and, in part, overcoming 
a melancholy that seems to be habitual; and the effect 
of this play of feelings is heightened by the noncha- 
lant air and affectedly careless attitude of Van Dyck, 


who leans over the King's chair, The grouping of 
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the two figures, and of the objects in the apartment, is 
admirable. The distribution of light and shade is 
skilfully conducted —the tone of coloring mellow, and 
delightfully harmonious — the perspective, linear, and 
aerial, faultless. The still life—the curtain, the 
cloak, the port folio, the open book, the armor, 
the statuary -— are judiciously planued, and well exe- 
cuted. The picture is not without grave faults ; there 
isa want of nature and reality in both the heads; 
the left hand of Charles is ill drawn, and awkward in 
position ; and the limbs of Van Dyck want force and 
roundness—in fact, seem unfinished; but, notwith- 
standing these blemishes, as it is a laudable, so upon 
the whole it isa successful effort in the serious style of 
historical composition. 

No. 236. The Valley of the Shadow of Death. J. 
Cranch.—Another well-imagined picture, of which the 
execution is inferior to the conception. Its faults are 
such as it requires little critical acumen to discover; 
they are obvious to the commonest apprehension ; 
those rocks, like cakes of soap; the limbs of Chris- 
tian, soclumsily formed, so crudely colored ; his dra- 
pery, without grace, and without truth; in fine, the 
general bad management, and unartist-like air of the 
composition. There is great imaginative power dis- 
played in the fiends; the features of the goblin on the 
left of Christian, a litthe behind him, is wonderful- 
ly expressive of dull, impotent malice; the hellish 
triumph of another, who shades his foul features with 


one hand, as he looks up at the fearless pilgrim, is well | 


depicted. he countenance of Christian is noble, 
and finely illuminated by an exalted expression of 
spiritual hope; his attitude is erect and determined. 
It is evident that he “ fears no evil,” as he enters the 
valley of the Shadow of Death ; and wonderfully fine 
is that pure light from above, prevailing over the blue 
of the sky. The supernatural in painting, commonly 
produces the effect of the grotesqne, but in the hands of 
aman of genius, not of the grotesque alone; and in- 
deed, rightly considered, the ludicrous is not far remo- 


ved from the terrible. 


A CHAPTER ON MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
" spare that Tree.” 

Ihave been a reader of your entertaining Gazette 
since its commencement, and bear witness to the high 
character of its original matter, and excellent  selec- 
tions; but there is one subject which has not received 
even the courtesy of a passing notice, and in the plen- 
itude of my modesty I propose to supply the deficiency, 
and give you a chapter on Mulberries. 





It is not my purpose to enter into a learned disser- 
tation on the stupendous benefits our country is likely 
to receive in the successful culture of the mulberry, or 
to speculate on the influence which the “ raising” of 
silk worms will have on the morals, religion, and do- 
mestic habits of our people. These I leave to abler 
hands; but with becoming deference, I will refer the 
curious of your readers to “ Whitmarsh on the mul- 
berry tree and silk worm,” as a source abundant, to 
supply the cravings of the most inquisitive. 

I propose, however, to give a rapid sketch of the rise 
and progress of this speculation, or mania, as exhib- 
ited in the village of Sobertown, Connecticut — a vil- 
lage, that in former years was remarkable for the sober 
and staid industry of its inhabitants, and its freedom 
from all modern speculation and evanescent humbug. 
The farmer was contented with the fruits of his labor, 
the mechanic was fully employed in his work-shop, 
and the merchant was satisfied with his profits. There 
was only one individual in the town, who appeared 
restless and dissatisfied. 








Squire Jones, for he it was, ever bore the compre- 
hensive title of “ speculator,” and though of the age of 
fifty, and a bachelor, he was continually scheming, 
and engaged in some new operation. He was rich, 
and was said to keep more money in the bank than 
any other person in the village; still his movements 
and business were ever clothed in mystery, and the 
villagers looked upon him with distrust, tinged, per- 
chance, with a little envy. 

In the early part of last spring, the Squire was often 
seen at work in his front yard, cultivating a few rows 
of small cuttings, which his ignorant neighbors sup- 
posed to be fruit trees. The occupation, at first, 
attracted but little notice, but soon the little trees began 
to put forth very large leaves, quite unlike any leaves 
in the village, and curiosity was at once aroused. 
The Squire gave evasive answers to the many inqui- 
ries of the busy-bodies, which tended to heighten their 
wonder, and when on one morning, they discovered 
that these mysterious trees had been taken up, and 
gone, no one knew whither, the excitement exceeded all 
bounds, and the news flew like wildfire through the 
village; a thousand rumors prevailed during the day ; 
and as the Squire had not left his house since the last 
evening, many thought he might have been murdered. 
This natural anxiety was relieved, however, when the 
Squire entered the public bar-room in the evening, and 
stated he had sold his trees, which cost him ten dol- 
lars, to a stranger, for the sum oftwo hundred dollars 
hard cash, and that the trees were Morus Multicaulis. 

This extraordinary sale set the whole village in a 
state of feverish excitement — crowds of idlers gath- 
ered before the fence which enclosed the Squire’s front 
yard, and marvellous were the speculations there form- 
ed and related. Stories of the goose with the golden 
eggs, and the man who sold himself to the devil, were 
revived with renewed interest, and several of the old 
maids affirmed, that they had seen a suspicious looking 
person, in black, going into the Squire’s house, at very 
late hours in the night. It is impossible to say to what 
extent this excitement would have carried the villagers, 
had not Mr. Wilson, the distinguished editor of the 
Courier, devoted a column and a half of his paper to 
aminute statement of the growth and sale of these 
mysterious trees, together with several extracts from 
his exchange papers, proving that other towns boasted 
of a Squire Jones, and that there was no cause for 
alarm or suspicion. 

The editor closed his article with an eloquent ap- 
peal to his readers, suggesting that a town meeting 
should be immediately called, to adopt such measures 
as would best insure a general cultivation of the Morus 
Multicaulis. The people unanimously responded to 
this call, and on the day appointed, the Town Hall 
was filled with anxious spectators. 

Squire Jones was summoned to the Chair, and the 


editor of the Courier proposed, that he be called the | 


“ Great Pioneer,” which was adopted with acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. Jones, on rising, expressed his most respectful 
thanks for the honorary title they had given him; he 


was delighted to see so much enthusiasm manifested on | 


the important subject which called them together. He 
considered the cause of mulberry trees, the cause of 


the country ; and the raising of silk worms, the cause | 


of humanity. He had been in correspondence with a 
distinguished gentleman of Massachusetts, who as- 
sured him, that the mulberry business was destined to 
be the great and absorbing business of the country, and 
that this gentleman had plenty of trees to sell. Mr. 
Jones assured his hearers, that all climates and every 
soil were favorable to the growth of the trees, and that 


the profits arising from the sale were unspeakable ; he 
was not in the habit of indulging in speculation, but 
he felt authorized from his own experience, in saying, 
that every man, woman, and child, would speedily 
amass a fortune, by attending to the business. To 
enter into particulars, was useless—the mere fact was 
sufficient for an intelligent and enterprising people. 
Plant mulberries! concluded Mr. Jones. 

Deacon Smith said, he had ever been an incredulous 
man— his friends thought it a fault — he had never be- 
lieved in Metallic Tractors, Animal Magnetism, or 
Phrenology, but he thought the scales were falling from 
his eyes —the lucid exposition of the “ Great Pioneer” 
convinced him that the mulberry business was no hum- 
bug. . 
Mr. Williams, the tailor, proposed that mulberry 
buds be considered a legal tender in traffic; this was 
objected to by Mr. Hunter, the dry goods man, as 
creating a difficulty in small change. Mr. Wilson, 
thé editor of the Courier, then arose, and said he had 
a communication to make to his fellow citizens, which 
he thought would create a great revolution in the mul- 
berry cause, and materially affect the interest of the 
town and country. He was aware that the act might 
tend to his personal disadvantage, but he should con- 
sider himself unworthy the confidence of the people of 
Sobertown, if he yielded to selfish motives when the 
good of the country was involved. Not wishing to 
keep his hearers longer in suspense, he said, that, afier 
mature deliberation and reflection, he had resolved to 
change the name of his paper from “ Sobertown Cou- 
rier,” to that of, “ The Sobertown Morus Multicaulis 
Gazetle.’ This announcement completely electrified 
the audience, and was received with corresponding 
applause. The Editor thanked his fellow citizens for 
this manifestation of sympathy, and he would, with 
their permission, explain the meaning of the words, 
morus multicaulis; he knew the audience expected 
this, occupying, as he did, a peculiar situation in the 
community, as caterer for its mental wants. 

The word morus was evidently derived from the 
Greek word popa, though some lexicographers assert 
it came by antiphrasis from pavpos, meaning foolish, 
the mulberry being esteemed by the ancients the wisest 
of all trees, as never putting forth its buds until all the 
cold weather is passed. He had been unable to obtain 
the exact meaning of multicaulis, but this he thought 
of no consequence. (Here a wag suggested that a 
free translation might render it, “ much-called for.’’) 
Mr. Wilson said he must enter his solemn protest 
against such an interruption ; he considered the cause 
they were advocating of too serious import to admit 
of jesting and ridicule. 

Deacon Smith hoped Mr. Wilson would be allowed 
toproceed. Mr. Wilson continued: The mulberry tree 
had ever been celebrated in history, and he had only 
to refer tothe sad story of Thisbe and Pyramus, in 
support of the assertion. “ Sir,” said Mr. Wilson, 





warming in his subject, “in the time of Aurelian, silk 
| was so scarce and expensive, that the emperor refused 


| to give his wife a silk gown, though she begged for it 


with tears in hereyes!| What would our factory girls 


say to this!” Mr. Wilson was so overcome, he was 


“obliged to sit down. After various other speeches, 
and a series of resolutions, the meeting adjourned. 
Such, Mr. Editor, was the commencement of the 
mulberry mania in our village, and it affords a stri- 
king example of the peculiar adaptation of our peo- 
ple to every business and new theory. From the ad- 
| journment of the town meecing, morus multicaulis 
Night- 


was the all engrossing topic of conversation. 


ly the bar-room was filled with the excited populace. 
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Every stage was watched as it entered the village, and 
the passengers questioned about the progress of the 
trade. Seeds and cuttings were purchased at enor- 
mous prices, and all hands turned to planting. The 
young and old, the rich and poor, wnited in the work, 
and even poor Giles, the vagabond, was so much ex- 
cited, that one day he imagined himself a silk worm, 
and went reeling through the streets. A stranger had 
the temerity to offer for sale some rare and elegant 
fruit trees, but no sooner was his business known, than 
the overseers of the poor warned him out of town. 
Autumn came, and prosperity still shone upon the la- 
borers. Squire Jones had been offered one thousand 
dollars for five hundred trees, and refused it. Deacon 
Smith came very near selling out his whole stock at 
three dollars per tree, for the man asked him if that 
was his lowest price. It must be confessed, however, 
that amid this general prosperity, there were a few in- 
Mr. Wil- 
liams, the tailor, bought a paper of seeds, of the real 
Alpine mulberry, of a pedler, for a suit of clothes, 
which he calculated would yield a thousand trees, but 
what was his rage and horror, when he discovered 
that the product of his seeds and labor, was a bed of 
double headed cabbages. 


stances of ill luck and disappointment. 


Mr. Hunter was also a vic- 
tim; for he had procured of a Thompsonian doctor, a 
bundle of trees, warranted as the real Multicaulis, but 
they grew up “crab apples,” and the insects upon 


them, which he, at first, thought a spontaneous growth | 


of silk worms, proved to be caterpillars. 
these two exceptions, the labor of the villagers was 
abundantly rewarded, and speculators bought up the 
trees at enormous prices. 

It must not be supposed, however, that while the 
hands of the citizens were employed, their minds were 
idle. Schemes were formed for future operations. 
Squire Jones thought the attention of Congress ought 
to be called to the subject, and proposed that samples 
of the soil of Sobertown be forwarded to our Repre- 
sentatives, requesting them to present the samples to 
the chairman of the committee of commerce, and ask 
him to make a report. Deacon Smith thought as sandy 
soil had proved favorable to the growth of mulberries, 
it would be expedient to send a committee to the De 
sert of Sahara, to test the value of that spot. Mr. 
Wilson, of the Gazette, thought the plan feasible, but 
premature. Mr. Crane, the mechanic, was busy in 
taking out a patent for a machine, by which he could 
make a silk worm spin an endless thread, without fear 
of bursting. 


this invention would sink the Cotton Gin into merited 
insignificance. Dr. Potts had analyzed the mulberry 
leaf, and discovered that it contained medicinal quali- 
ties, with a large share of mucilage ; he had already or- 
dered a steam engine to manufacture pills, and had re- 
solved to call his medicine “ The Leviathan Morus 
Multicaulis Pills.” : 

As winter approached, it was thought that the sub- 
ject would lose a portion of its former interest, for there 
were several persons in the town who ridiculed the 
sanguine expectations of the majority, and even hint- 
ed that the whole affair was a humbug. One gentle- 


But with | 


The leaves were to go in at one end of 
the worm, and come out silk at the other. He thought 


ing out his conservatory, filling it with boxes contain- 
ing earth, and repairing his furnace. The secret was 
soon out. Every green-house, hen-house, and smoke- 
house, was secured ; raisin boxes and fig drums rose 
a hundred per cent., and cuttings commanded any 
price. The whole town shared in the excitement — 
even the ladies permitted boxes of mulberry shoots to 
grace their drawing rooms, instead of flowers and 
orange trees. Mr. Crane positively asserted, he had 
discovered how to produce “ bottom heat,” by running 
flues under the earth, an? supplying them with hot 
water. Deacon Smith thought dens might be used to 
advantage in accelerating the development of the buds, 
and though this novel application of hen-labor might 
be thought detrimental to the egg-producing interest, 
he thought the result would be different, and that hens 
would lay better than formerly. The very boys of the 
village emulated, as far as their means permitted, the 
enterprising spirit of their parents, and carried about 
in their pockets roots and cuttings, and even slept in 





their pantaloons, to ensure a uniform temperature, 

| ‘The winter has just passed, and the result has equal- 
led the expectations of the most sanguine, though not 
Still the 
work of transplanting is going on with unabated vi- 


2or. 


a person has had an offer for a single tree. 


Our village is a wilderness of mulberries, and it 
is computed that the value of the trees, at asking pri- 


ces, exceeds one million of dollars. 
What the result will be, I will not pretend to pre- 
dict. I have but given a feeble sketch of the rise and 
progress of the speculation, Who shall write the epi- 


| taph? H. 


WRITTEN IN A LADY’S PRAYER BOOK. 
I ask thee not, in that calm hour, 
When thou dost ope this holy tome, 
To own that I had e’er the power 
To call thy wandering fancies home; 
Nor would I wish thee to forget, 
Even when all thoughts of earth grow dim, 
The tones that thrill’d when first we met — 
Deep as devotion’s holiest hymn! 


It is enough — enough for me — 
To think that when thy knee is bent, 
Thine eye perchance may turn and see 
These traces of a sad content ; 
For since ‘twere almost heaven to kneel 
Then, like thee, meekly, at thy side, 
114M A ties, GU Luu Crery VUUY WOUlG 
stare, no one would wonder. 

“ But making no inquiry concerning him when I was 
| abroad, because I felt no curiosity, | heard nothing, 
‘and had nothing to repeat. When I spoke of wonders 
to my friends and acquaintance on my return, it was 
of the flying tree at Alpuacht, and the eleven thousand 
virgins at Cologne—not of Lord Byron. I sought 
for no staler subject than St. Ursula. Once, and only 
once, in connexion with Switzerland, I have alluded 
to his lordship; and as the passage was curtailed in 
the press, [take this opportunity of restoring it. In 
the Quarterly Review, speaking incidentally of the 
Jungfrau, I said, ‘It was the scene where Lord By- 
ron’s Manfred met the devil and bullied him — though 
the devil must have won his cause before any tribunal 
in this world or the next, if he had not pleaded more 
feebly for himself than his advocate, in a cause of ca- 
nonization, pleaded for him. 








man, in particular, rashly remarked, that the only pos- 
sible benefit to be derived from the business, was the 
probable fall in firewood. Whatever might have been 
the result of these ill-natured insinuations, had nothing 
else occurred, it is difficult to decide; but the attention 
of the community was speedily aroused by an article 
which appeared in the Gazette, recommending “ for- 
ced growth,” “bottom heat,” and “ green-houses.” 
Squire Jones, the great pioneer, was detected in clear- 


‘ others,’ whom his lordship accuses me of calumnia- 
Which the Saviour infant kiss’d; 
And blessed, blessed was the mother 
Who wrapp'd his limbs in swaddling-clothes, 
Singing placed him on her lap, 
Hung o’er him with her looks of love, 
And soothed him with a lulling motion, 
Blessed ! for she sheltered him 
From the damp and chilling air ; 
Blessed, blessed ! for she lay 
With such a babe in one bless'd bed, 





With regard to the | 
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Close as babes and mothers lie! 
Blessed, blessed evermore, 
With her virgin lips she kiss'd, 
With her arms and to her breast 
She embraced the babe divine, 

Her babe divine the virgin mother ! 
There lives not on this ring of earth 
A mortal, that can sing her praise. 
Mighty mother virgin pure, 

In the darkness and the night 

For us she bore the heavenly Lord. 





FROM 
THE VERY WOMAN, 


BY MASSINGER. 


Antonio, Not far from where my father lives, a lady, 
A neighbor by, btess’d with as great a beauty 
As nature durst bestow without undoing, 
Dwelt, and most happily, as I thought then, 
And bless’d the home a thousand times she dwelt in. 
This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adullerate incense, 
Nor Ino way to flatter, bt my fondness ; 
In all the bravery my friends could show me, 
In all the farth my in nocence could give me, 
In the best language my true tongue could tell me, 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lent me, 
I sued and served: \ong did I love this lady, 
Long was my travail, long my trade to win her; 
With all the duty of my soul I served her. 
z = SS ww 
THE DRAMA. 


Park Theatre. — Madame Lecomte, undoubtedly 


the best dancing artiste ever seen on our stage, has 


appeared several times during the week. Her posi- 
tions are truly classical, and display a figure symme- 


Ma- 


dame Lecomte is quite free from the pert strut and 


trically turned by nature to great advantage. 


over-bold deportment so peculiar to many of her pro- 
fession ; the only fuult in her style, is, the angular po- 
sition she sometimes gives to her arms, 

The Lord of the Isles has been well played, at the 
Park, to good houses. Mr. Sinclair sustained his 
part tothe admiration of the audience, and gave all 
his songs with peculiar sweetness and effect. We re- 
gret that the crowded state of our columns, this week, 
prevents an extended notice of the performance of this 
piece. 

Mrs. Sloman appeared as Bianca, in the tragedy of 
Fazio, on Tuesday evening. We consider it her hap- 
Her conception and execution of the 
character was excellent; the scene where her jealousy 
breaks out into passionate upbraiding, and then soft- 
ens into tenderness and affection, was full of natural 
feeling. The performances at the Park during the 
week have been excellent, and worthy of support. 

National Theatre. — Barnet’s opera of the Moun- 
tain Sylph has been the chief attraction at this house 
during the week. Miss Shirreff plays Eolia, Mr, 
Wilson, Donald, and Mr. Seguin, Hela; the other 
characters are well cast. The scenery, by Bengough, 
is beautiful and appropriate. Mr. Wilson sings many 
songs with great effect; “ Poor Jessie! yet she loves 
me,” he gives with a fullness and sweetness of voice 
rarcly equalled. The fine baritone voice of Mr. Se- 
guin is heard to great advantage in this opera, and 
We 
must observe, however, that the strong Italian manner- 
isms which he introduces so happily in the Barber of 
Seville, are out of place in the character of Hela, 
Miss Shirreff and Mrs. Bailey acquit 


piest effort. 


his acting is as commendable as his singing, 


themselves 
very handsomely; the latter sustains the part of 
Jessie. We think Mrs. B. is too much overlooked by 
the public; her singing and acting are always good, 
and often excellent. The orchestral accompaniments 
to this opera, under the able direction of Mr. Penson, 
are worthy of high praise, 
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the two figures, and of the objccts in the apartment, is 
admirable. The distribution of light and shade is 
skilfully conducted —the tone of coloring mellow, and 
delightfully harmonious — the perspective, linear, and 
aerial, faultless. The still life—the curtain, the 
cloak, the port folio, the open book, the armor, 
the statuary — are judiciously planned, and well exe- 
cuted. The picture is not without grave faults ; there 
isa want of nature and reality in both the heads; 
the left hand of Charles is ill drawn, and awkward in 
position ; and the limbs of Van Dyck want force and 
roundness—in fact, seem unfinished; but, notwith- 
standing these blemishes, as it is a laudable, so upon 


the whole it isa successful effort in the serious style of 
historical composition. 

No. 236. The Valley of the Shadow of Death. J. 
Cranch.—Another well-imagined picture, of which the 
execution is inferior to the conception. Its faults are 





such as it requires little eritical acumen to discover; 
they are obvious to the commonest apprehension ; 


those rocks, like cakes of soap; the limbs of Chris- 
tian, soclumsily formed, so crudely colored ; his dra- 





pery, without grace, and without truth; in fine, the 





general bad management, and unartist-like air of the | 
composition. There is great imaginative power dis- | 
played in the fiends; the features of the goblin on the 
left of Christian, a littl behind him, is wonderful- 
ly expressive of dull, impotent malice; the hellish 


| 
| 
triumph of another, who shades his foul features with 

one hand, as he looks up at the fearless pilgrim, is well | 
depicted. 
and finely illuminated by an exalted expression of 
spiritual hope; his attitude is erect and determined. 
It is evident that he “ fears no evil,” as he enters the 
valley of the Shadow of Death; and wonderfully fine 
is that pure light from above, prevailing over the blue 


The countenance of Christian is noble, 


of the sky. The supernatural in painting, commonly 
produces the effect of the grotesqne, but in the hands of 
aman of genius, not of the grotesque alone; and in- 
deed, rightly considered, the ludicrous is not far remo- 


ved from the terrible. 


A CHAPTER ON MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
“spare that Tree.” 

Ihave been a reader of your entertaining Gazette 
since its commencement, and bear witness to the high 
character of its original matter, and excellent selec- 
tions ; but there is one subject which has not received 
even the courtesy of a passing notice, and in the plen- 
itude of my modesty I propose to supply the deficiency, 
and give you a chapter on Mulberries. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a learned disser- 
tation on the stupendous benefits our country is likely 
to receive in the successful culture of the mulberry, or 
to speculate on the influence which the “raising” of 
silk worms will have on the morals, religion, and do- 
mestic habits of our people. These I leave to abler 
hands; but with becoming deference, I will refer the 
curious of your readers to ‘“ Whitmarsh on the mul- 
berry tree and silk worm,” as a source abundant, to 
supply the cravings of the most inquisitive. 

I propose, however, to give a rapid sketch of the rise 
and progress of this speculation, or mania, as exhib- 
ited in the village of Sobertown, Connecticut — a vil- 
lage, that in former years was remarkable for the sober 
and staid industry of its inhabitants, and its freedom 
from all modern speculation and evanescent humbug. 
The farmer was contented with the fruits of his labor, 
the mechanic was fully employed in his work-shop, 
and the merchant was satisfied with his profits. There 
was only one individual in the town, who appeared 
restless and dissatisfied. 





Squire Jones, for he it was, ever bore the compre- 
hensive title of “ speculator,” and though of the age of 
fifty, and a bachelor, he was continually scheming, 
and engaged in some new operation. He was rich, 
and was said to keep more money in the bank than 
any other person in the village; still his movements 
and business were ever clothed in mystery, and the 
villagers looked upon him with distrust, tinged, per- 
chance, with a little envy. 

In the early part of last spring, the Squire was often 
seen at work in his front yard, cultivating a few rows 
of small cuttings, which his ignorant neighbors sup- 
posed to be fruit trees. The occupation, at first, 
attracted but little notice, but soon the little trees began 
to put forth very large leaves, quite unlike any leaves 
in the village, and curiosity was at once aroused. 
The Squire gave evasive answers to the many inqui- 
ries of the busy-bodies, which tended to heighten their 
wonder, and when on one morning, they discovered 
that these mysterious trees had been taken up, and 
gone, no one knew whither, the excitement exceeded all 
bounds, and the news flew like wildfire through the 
village; a thousand rumors prevailed during the day; 
and as the Squire had not left his house since the last 
evening, many thought he might have been murdered. 
This natural anxiety was relieved, however, when the 
Squire entered the public bar-room in the evening, and 
stated he had sold his trees, which edst him ten dol- 
lars, to a stranger, for the sum of two hundred dollars 
hard cash, and that the trees were Morus Multicaulis. 

This extraordinary sale set the whole village in a 
state of feverish excitement — crowds of idlers gath- 
ered before the fence which enclosed the Squire’s front 
yard, and marvellous were the speculations there form- 
ed and related. Stories of the goose with the golden 
eggs, and the man who sold himself to the devil, were 
revived with renewed interest, and several of the old 
maids affirmed, that they had seen a suspicious looking 
person, in black, going into the Squire’s house, at very 
late hours in the night. It is impossible to say to what 
extent this excitement would have carried the villagers, 
had not Mr. Wilson, the distinguished editor of the 
Courier, devoted a column and a half of his paper to 
aminute statement of the growth and sale of these 
mysterious trees, together with several extracts from 
his exchange papers, proving that other towns boasted 
of a Squire Jones, and that there was no cause for 
alarm or suspicion. 

The editor closed his article with an eloquent ap- 
peal to his readers, suggesting that a town meeting 
should be immediately called, to adopt such measures 
as would best insure a general cultivation of the Morus 
Multicaulis. The people unanimously responded to 
this call, and on the day appointed, the Town Hall 
was filled with anxious spectators. 

Squire Jones was summoned to the Chair, and the 
editor of the Courier proposed, that he be called the 
“ Great Pioneer,” which was adopted with acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. Jones, on rising, expressed his most respectful 


thanks for the honorary title they had given him; he | 
was delighted to see so much enthusiasm manifested on | 


the important subject which called them together. He 


considered the cause of mulberry trees, the cause of 


the country ; and the raising of silk worms, the cause 
of humanity. He had been in correspondence with a 
distinguished gentleman of Massachusetts, who as- 
sured him, that the mulberry business was destined to 
be the great and absorbing business of the country, and 
that this gentleman had plenty of trees to sell. Mr. 
Jones assured his hearers, that all climates and every 
soil were favorable to the growth of the trees, and that 


| the profits arising from the sale were unspeakable ; he 

was not in the habit of indulging in speculation, but 
he felt authorized from his own experience, in saying, 
that every man, woman, and child, would speedily 
amass a fortune, by attending to the business. To 
enter into particulars, was useless—the mere fact was 
sufficient for an intelligent and enterprising people. 
Plant mulberries! concluded Mr. Jones. 

Deacon Smith said, he had ever been an incredulous 
man — his friends thought it a fault — he had never be- 
lieved in Metallic Tractors, Animal Magnetism, or 
Phrenology, but he thought the scales were falling from 
his eyes —the lucid exposition of the “ Great Pioneer” 
convinced him that the mulberry business was no hum- 
bug. : 
Mr. Williams, the tailor, proposed that mulberry 
buds be considered a legal tender in traffic; this was 
objected to by Mr. Hunter, the dry goods man, as 
creating a difficulty in small change. Mr. Wilson, 
the editor of the Courier, then arose, and said he had 


a communication to make to his fellow citizens, which 
he thought would create a great revolution in the mul- 
berry cause, and materially affect the interest of the 
town and country. He was aware that the act might 
tend to his personal disadvantage, but he should con- 
sider himself unworthy the confidence of the people of 
Sobertown, if he yielded to selfish motives when the 
good of the country was involved. Not wishing to 
keep his hearers longer in suspense, he said, that, afier 
mature deliberation and reflection, he had resolved to 
change the name of his paper from “ Sobertown Cou- 
rier,” to that of, “ The Sobertown Morus Multicaulis 
Gazetle.’ ‘This announcement completely electrified 
the audience, and was received with corresponding 
applause, The Editor thanked his fellow citizens for 
this manifestation of sympathy, and he would, with 
their permission, explain the meaning of the words, 
morus multicaulis; he knew the audience expected 
this, occupying, as he did, a peculiar situation in the 
community, as caterer for its mental wants. 

The word morus was evidently derived from the 
Greek word popa, though some lexicographers assert 
it came by antiphrasis from pavpos, meaning foolish, 
the mulberry being esteemed by the ancients the wisest 
of all trees, as never putting forth its buds until all the 
cold weather is passed. He had been unable to obtain 
the exact meaning of multicaulis, but this he thought 
of no consequence. (Here a wag suggested that a 
free translation might render it, “ much-called for.”) 
Mr. Wilson said he must enter his solemn protest 
against such an interruption ; he considered the cause 
they were advocating of too serious import to admit 
of jesting and ridicule. 

Deacon Smith hoped Mr. Wilson would be allowed 
toproceed. Mr. Wilson continued: The mulberry tree 
had ever been celebrated in history, and he had only 
to refer to the sad story of Thisbe and Pyramus, in 
support of the assertion. “ Sir,” said Mr. Wilson, 
warming in his subject, “in the time of Aurelian, silk 





| 


| Was so scarce and expensive, that the emperor refused 


to give his wife a silk gown, though she begged for it 


ee ‘ . 
with tears in hereyes! What would our factory girls 





say to this!” Mr. Wilson was so overcome, he was 
obliged to sit down. After various other speeches, 


and a series of resolutions, the meeting adjourned. 

| Such, Mr. Editor, was the commencement of the 
mulberry mania in our village, and it affords a stri- 

| king example of the peculiar adaptation of our peo- 
ple to every business and new theory. From the ad- 

| journment of the town meeeing, morus multicaulis 
was the all engrossing topic of conversation. Night- 

ly the bar-room was filled with the excited populace. 
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Every stage was watched as it entered 
the passengers questioned about the progress of the 
trade. Seeds and cuttings were purchased at enor- 
mous prices, and all hands turned to planting. The 
young and old, the rich and poor, wnited in the work, 
and even poor Giles, the vagabond, was so much ex- 





‘the village, and 


cited, that one day he imagined himself a silk worm, 
and went reeling through the streets. A stranger had 
the temerity to offer for sale some rare and elegant 
fruit trees, but no sooner was his business known, than 
the overseers of the poor warned him out of town. 





Autumn came, and prosperity still shone upon the la- 
borers. Squire Jones had been offered one thousand | 
dollars for five hundred trees, and refused it. Deacon | 
Smith came very near selling out his whole stock at 

three dollars per tree, for the man asked him if that 

was his lowest price. It must be confessed, however, 
that amid this general prosperity, there were a few in- 


Mr. Wil- 


liams, the tailor, bought a paper of seeds, of the real | 


stances of ill luck and disappointment. 


Alpine mulberry, of a pedier, for a suit of clothes, | 
which he caleulated would yield a thousand trees, but 
what was hisrage and horror, when he discovered 
that the product of his seeds and labor, was a bed of 


ap 
double headed cabbages. Mr. Hunter was also a vic- | 


tim; for he had procured of a Thompsonian doctor, a 
bundle of trees, warranted as the real Multicaulis, but 


“ 


| 


they grew up “crab apples,” and the insects upon 
them, which he, at first, thought a spontaneous growth 
But with 


these two exceptions, the labor of the villagers was 


of silk worms, proved to be caterpillars. 
abundantly rewarded, and speculators bought up the 
trees at enormous prices. 

It must not be supposed, however, that while the 
hands of the citizens were employed, their minds were 
idle. Schemes were formed for future operations. 
Squire Jones thought the attention of Congress ought 
to be called to the subject, and proposed that samples 
of the soil of Sobertown be forwarded to our Repre- 


sentatives, requesting them to present the samples to 
the chairman of the committee of commerce, and ask 
him to make a report. Deacon Smith thought as sandy 
soil had proved favorable to the growth of mulberries, 
it would be expedient to send a committee to the De 
sert of Sahara, to test the value of that spot. Mr. 
Wilson, of the Gazette, thought the plan feasible, but 
premature. 





Mr. Crane, the mechanic, was busy in 
taking out a patent for a machine, by which he could 
make a silk worm spin an endless thread, without fear | 
of bursting. The leaves were to go in at one end of' 
the worm, and come out silk at the other. He thought 
this invention would sink the Cotton Gin into merited | 
insignificance. Dr. Potts had analyzed the mulberry * 
leaf, and discovered that it contained medicinal quali- 
ties, with a large share of mucilage ; he had already or- 
dered a steam engine to manufacture pills, and had re- 
solved to call his medicine “ The Leviathan Morus 
Multicaulis Pills.” ‘ 

As winter approached, it was thought that the sub- 
ject would lose a portion of its former interest, for there 
were several persons in the town who ridiculed the 
sanguine expectations of the majority, and even hint- 
ed that the whole affair was a humbug. One gentle- 
man, in particular, rashly remarked, that the only pos- 
sible benefit to be derived from the business, was the 
probable fall in firewood. Whatever might have been 
the result of these ill-natured insinuations, had nothing 
else occurred, it is difficult to decide; but the attention 
of the community was speedily aroused by an article 
which appeared in the Gazette, recommending “ for- 
ced growth,” “bottom heat,” and “ green-houses.” 
Squire Jones, the great pioneer, was detected in clear- 





| gor, 


| progress of the speculation. 


The secret was 
Every green-house, hen-house, and smoke- 
house, was secured ; raisin boxes and fig drums rose 


ing earth, and repairing his furnace. 


soon out, 


a hundred per cent., and cuttings commanded any 
price. The whole town shared in the excitement — 
even the ladies permitted boxes of mulberry shoots to 
grace their drawing rooms, instead of flowers and 
orange trees, Mr. Crane positively asserted, he had 
discovered how to produce “ bottom heat,” by ranning 
flues under the earth, and supplying them with hot 
water. Deacon Smith thought Aens might be used to 
advantage in accelerating the development of the buds, 
and though this novel application of hen-labor might 
be thought detrimental to the egg-producing interest, 
he thought the result would be different, and that hens 
would lay better than formerly. The very boys of the 
village emulated, as far as their means permitted, the 
enterprising spirit of their parents, and carried about 
in their pockets roots and cuttings, and even slept in 
their pantaloons, to ensure a uniform temperature, 
The winter has just passed, and the result has equal- 
led the expectations of the most sanguine, though not 
Suil the 
work of transplanting is going on with unabated vi- 


a person has had an offer for a single tree. 


Our village is a wilderness of mulberries, and it 
is computed that the value of the trees, at asking pri- 
ces, exceeds one million of dollars. 

What the result will be, I will not pretend to pre- 
dict. I have but given a feeble sketch of the rise and 
Who shall write the epi- 
? H. 


WRITTEN IN A LADY’S PRAYER BOOK. 


I ask thee not, in that calm hour, 


taph 


When thou dost ope this holy tome, 
To own that I had e’er the power 
To call thy wandering fancies home; 
Nor would I wish thee to forget, 
Even when all thoughts of earth grow dim, 
The tones that thrill’d when first we met — 
Deep as devotion’s holiest hymn! 


It is enough — enough for me — 
To think that when thy knee is bent, 

Thine eye perchance may turn and see 
These traces of a sad content ; 

For since ‘twere almost heaven to kneel 
Then, like thee, meekly, at thy side, 


Which the Saviour infant kiss’d ; 

And blessed, blessed was the mother 

Who wrapp'd his limbs in swaddling-clothes, 
Singing placed him on her lap, 

Hung o’er him with her looks of love, 

And soothed him with a lulling motion, 
Blessed ! for she sheltered him 

From the damp and chilling air; 

Blessed, blessed ! for she lay 

With such a babe in one bless’d bed, 


ing out his conservatory, filling it with boxes contain- 








Close as babes and mothers lie! 
Blessed, blessed evermore, 
With her virgin lips she kiss’d, 
With her arms and to her breast 
She embraced the babe divine, 

Her babe divine the virgin mother ! 
There lives not on this ring of earth 
A mortal, that can sing her praise. 
Mighty mother virgin pure, 

In the darkness and the night 

For us she bore the heavenly Lord. 








FROM 
THE VERY WOMAN, 


BY MASSINGER, 


Antonio. Not far from where my father lives, a lady, 
A neighbor by, bless’d with as great a beauty 
As nature durst bestow without undoing, 
Dwelt, and most happily, as I thought then, 
And bless’d the home a thousand times she dwelt in. 
This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adullerate incense, 
Nor I no way to flatter, bt my fondness ; 
In all the bravery mu friends could show me, 
In all the faith my innocence could give me, 
In the best language my true tongue could tell me, 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lent me, 
I swed and served: \ong did I love this lady, 
Long was my travail, long my trade to win her; 
With all the duty of my soul I served her. 
= [SS 
THE DRAMA. 


Park Theatre. — Madame Lecomte, undoubtedly 
the best dancing artiste ever seen on our stage, has 
appeared several times during the week. Her posi- 
tions are truly classical, and display a figure symme- 


Ma- 


dame Lecomte is quite free from the pert strut and 


trically turned by nature to great advantage, 


over-bold deportment so peculiar to many of her pro- 
fession ; the only fault in her style, is, the angular po- 
sition she sometimes gives to her arms. 

The Lord of the Isles has been well played, at the 
Park, to good houses. Mr. Sinclair sustained his 
part tothe admiration of the audience, and gave all 
his songs with peculiar sweetness and effect. We re- 
gret that the crowded state of our columns, this week, 
prevents an extended notice of the performance of this 
piece. 

Mrs. Sloman appeared as Bianca, in the tragedy of 
Fazio, on Tuesday evening. We consider it her hap- 
Her conception and execution of the 
character was excellent; the scene where her jealousy 
breaks out into passionate upbraiding, and then soft- 


piest effort. 


ens into tenderness and affection, was full of natural 
’ feeling. 


The performances at the Park during the 
week have been excellent, and worthy of support. 

National Theatre. — Barnet’s opera of the Moun- 
tain Sylph has been the chief attraction at this house 
during the week. Miss Shirreff plays Eolia, Mr. 
Wilson, Donald, and Mr. Seguin, Hela; the other 
characters are well cast. The scenery, by Bengough, 
is beautiful and appropriate. Mr. Wilson sings many 
songs with great effect; “ Poor Jessie! yet she loves 
me,” he gives with a fullness and sweetness of voice 
rarely equalled. The fine baritone voice of Mr. Se- 
guin is heard to great advantage in this opera, and 
We 
must observe, however, that the strong Italian manner- 
isms which he introduces so happily in the Barber of 
Seville, are out of place in the character of Hela, 
Miss Shirreff and Mrs. Bailey acquit themselves 
very handsomely; the latter sustains the part of 
Jessie. We think Mrs. B. is too much overlooked by 
the public; her singing and acting are always good, 
and often excellent. ‘The orchestral accompaniments 
to this opera, under the able direction of Mr. Penson, 
are worthy of high praise, 


his acting is as commendable as his singing. 
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CHAMOUNI, 
(FOOT OF MOUNT BLANC, ) AT SUNRISE. 
Literally translated from the German of Frederica 
Brun, jor the N. Y. Literary Gazette. 
1. 

From out the deep shade of the silent fir grove, trem- 
bling I survey thee, mountain head of eternity! daz- 
zling summit, from whose height my faintly perceiving 
spirit floats into the everlasting. 

nt, 

Who sank thy pillar deep into the lap of earth, 
which for centuries has sustained thy mass? Who 
upreared (/htirmte) high in ether mighty and bold thy 
beaming countenance } (umstraAites.) 

mil, 

Who poured you from on high out of winter’s eter- 
nal realm, O headlong streams, (zackenstréme) down- 
ward with thunder-noise? And who commanded 
boldly, with the voice of owmipotence, “ Here shall 
the stiffening billows rest.” 

IV. 

Who marks out there the path for the morning star? 
Who wreathes with flowers the border of eternal 
frost? To whom, wild Arveiron, does thy tumultu- 
ous waves (wogentiimmel) sound in awful harmonies ? 

¥. 

Jehovah! Jehovah! crashes in the bursting ice-fall ; 
avalanche thunders roll it down the ravine. Jehovah! 
murmurs in the tree tops; it whispers in the purling 
silver streams. (Silberbédchen.) Theta. 


A LEGENDARY BALLAD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER, 
Among green pleasant meadows, 
All in a grove so wild, 
Was set a marble image 
Of the Virgin and her Child. 


There, oft on summer ¢€ “enings, 
A lovely boy would rove, 

To play beside the image 
That sanctified the grove. 


Oft sat his mother by him, 
Among the shadows dim 
And told how the Lord Jesus 

Was once a child like him, 


* And now from highest heaven 
He doth look down each day, 
And sees whate’er thou doest, 
And hears what thou dost say.” 


Thus spake the tender mother ; 
And on an evening bright, 
When the red round sun descended, 
Mid clouds of crimson light ; 
Again the boy was playing, 
And earnestly said he, 
“ O beautiful Lord Jesus, 


Come down and play with me, 


“T will find thee flowers the fairest, 
And weave for thee a crown — 
I will get thee ripe red strawberries, 
If thou wilt but come down. 


" O holy, holy mother! 
Put him down from off thy knee, 
For in these silent meadows 
There are none to play with me.” 


Thus spake the boy so lovely, 
The while his mother heard, 











And on his prayer she pondered, 
But spake to him no word. 


That self same night she dreamed 
A lovely dream of joy, 

She thought she saw young Jesus 
There, playing with her boy. 


* And for the fruits and flowers 
Which thou hast brought to me, 
Rich blessings shall be given 
A thousand fold to thee. 


“For in the fields of heaven 
Thou shalt roam with me at will, 
And of bright fruits celestial, 
Thou shalt have, dear child, thy fill.” 


Thus tenderly and kindly 
The fair child Jesus spoke, 

And, full of careful musings 
The anxious mother woke. 


And thus it was accomplished, 
In a short month and a day, 

That lovely boy, so gentle, 
Upon his death-bed lay. 


And thus he spoke in dying, — 
*O mother dear, I see 
The beautiful child Jesus 


A coming down to me, 


* And, in his hand, he beareth 
Bright flowers as white as snow, 
And red and juicy strawberries — 


Dear mother, let me go!" 


He died, and that fond mother 
Her tears could not restrain, 
3ut she knew he was with Jesus, 


seen eee ee ee ee ene ——————— 


National Academy.—The critical notices of the 
paintings now exhibiting in the National Academy of 
Design, are prepared for us by a gentlemen fitted to 
write them by education, taste, and a full knowledge 
of his subject. The important effect which these an- 
nual exhibitions are calculated to have upon the arts 
in our country, demands from the public press judi- 
cious and impartial criticisms ; from our knowledge of 
the gentieman above alluded to, we do not hesitate to 
say that such will be his contributions, the first of which 
appears in this number. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Table Talk of the late S. T. Coleridge, colle cled for 
the N. Y. Literary Gazette. 


Melding —What a master of composition Fielding 
was! Upon my word, I think the GEdipus Tyrannus, 
the Alchymist, and ‘Tom Jones, the three most perfect 
plots ever planned. And how charming, how whole- 
some, Fielding always is! To take him up after 
Richardson, is like emerging from a sick room heated 
by stoves, into an open lawn on a breezy day in May. 


Bishop Sandford.—1 have been very deeply inter- 
ested in the account of Bishop Sandtord’s lite, pub- 
lished by his son. He seems to have been a thorough 
gentleman, upon the model of St. Paul, whose manners 
were the finest of any man’s upon record 


How strange and awful is the synthethis of life and 
death, in the gusty winds and falling leaves of an 
autumnal day ! 


Love.—Every one who has been in love, knows that 
the passion is strongest, and the appetite weakest, in 
the absence of the beloved object, and that the reverse 
is the case in her presence. 


Milton's Exgotism.—In the Paradise Lost — indeed, 
in every oneof his poems— it is Milton himself whom 
you see; his Satan, his Adam, his Raphael, almost 
his Eve— are all John Milton; and it is a sense of 
this intense egotism that gives me the greatest plea- 
sure in reading Milton’s works. The egotism of such 





And she did not weep again. 


The Plate—We feel proud of the fine embellish- 
ment which graces this number of our Gazette. Th¢ 
Game of Life has elicited the unqualified praise of the 


first critics of the age. The Foreign Quarterly ob- | 


serves of it: “ The imaginative powers of Retzsch 
here revel in the utmost luxuriance. The design re- 
quires long study, and will afford much matter for 
reflection; every part will bear the most minute scru- 


tiny, and it is scarcely possible for any one to quit it | 


without a deep and almost painful sense of the moral 
which is conveyed by this fine allegory.” 


Translations from the German.—The translations 


. . =f 
from the German on this page, the first remarkable for 


its sublimity, and the last for its extreme tenderness and 
simplicity, need no praise from us; they will be ad- 


ea 
mired by every reader of taste. Coleridge, in his Hymn | 


to Mount Blanc, borrowed nearly the whole of Brun’s 
Hymn. 


aman is a revelation of spirit. 


Tulented.—I regret to see that vile and barbarous 
| vocable talented, stealing out of the newspapers into 
the leading reviews and most respectable publications 
of the day. Why not shillinged, farthinged, ten- 
penced, &e.t The formation of a participle passive 
from a noun is a license that nothing but a very pecu- 
lliar felicity can excuse. If mere convenience is to 
Justify such attempts upon the idiom, you cannot stop 
j ull the language becomes, in the proper sense of the 
word, corrupt. 
| John Thelwall.—John Thelwall had something very 
| good about him. We were once sitting in a beautiful 
| recess in the Quantocks, when I said to him, “ Citizen 
John, this is a fine place to talk treason in!” “ Nay, 
Citizen Samuel,” replied he, “it is rather a place to 
make a man forget that there is any necessity for trea- 
son!” 
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